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COMPARISON  OF  GOVERNMENT  STATEMENTS 
OF  CIRCULATION  BY  CHICAGO  PAPERS  FOR 
THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1916. 


Paper 

Week  Day* 
^nly) 

Sundajr 

(Only) 

Combined 

Gain  Loss 

THE  TRIBUNE, 

jii2,483 

619,023 

424,845 

32,868 

Ihe  Examiner 

232,828 

7,531 

The  Herald 

203,299 

222,265 

206,008 

4,093 

The  News 

431,189 

■ '  --.j  ■ 

431,189 

5,107 

The  American 

400,031 

"  K 

400,031 

15,626 

Ihe  Journal 

122,447 

X 

122,447 

1,308 

The  Post 

61,879 

X 

61,879 

7,058 

wDoet  not  report  week  days  and  Sunday  separately . 

X  Hat  no  Sunday  issue. 

THE  TRIBUNE’S  GAIN  -  -  -  -  32,868 

Gain  of  all  the  other  Chicago  papers  combined  38,107 

(Note:  The  Tribune’s  gain  was  32,832  for  week  day  average  (only)  and  33,089  for  Sunday  average 
(■>nly).  The  Herald  gained  6,092  week  day  average  (only)  but  LOST  7,899  Sunday  average  (only).  While 
The  Examiner  does  not  report  its  week  day  and  Sunday  issues  separately,  it  can  be  figured  out  that 
this  paper  gained  on  its  week  day  average  but  lost  on  Sunday.) 

THE  CHICAGO  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE’S  average  for  this 
period  was  6 1 9,023.  This  is  by  far  the.  biggest  circulation  of  all 
Chicago  newspapers,  whether  morning,  evening  or  Sunday.  It  is 
greater  than  the  combined  circulation  of  The  News,  Journal  and 
Post  (3  of  the  4  evening  papers).  It  is  far  more  than  double  the 
circulation  of  one  of  the  two  other  Chicago  Sunday  papers  and 
more  than  100,000  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  TRIBUNE’S  average  for  this  period 
was  392,483.  This  is  more  than  the  week  day  circulation  of  the 
other  Chicago  morning  papers  combined  and  more  than  double 
the  combined  circulation  of  the  Journal  and  Post. 
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A  Big  Feature  Worthy  of  Your  Front  Page 

entitled 

'Let  US  all  join  in  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  many  blessings  we  have  enjoyed  the  past  year 


E.  A.  BUSHNELL,  Room  1116,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City 


"This  Drawing  Breathes  the  Real  Spirit  of  Than\sgioing.” 

Joseph  Garretson,  EJitor  The  Cincinnati  Times  Star,  says:  "I  like 
your  work  wry  much  indeed.  It  is  better  than  eter." 

The  editors  of  all  the  big  dailies  are  familiar  with  my  cartoons.  The 


above  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  my  best  drawings  reduced  from  a 
full  page. 

It  will  prove  a  circulation  and  advertising  builder.  I  will  also  offer 
other  drawings  for  Christmas  and  New  Years. 


BUSHNELL’S  THANKSGIVING  FEATURE 


Ready  tor  Immediate  Release  Wire  or  Write  for  Price  in  Your  City 

DEEP  MATRICES  FURNISHED  IN  ANY  SIZE  DESIRED 
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Service 

to  the  Advertiser 


(Jbe  Ncto  5,orh  ^otitig  ^ojfl  gives  more  than 
circulation  to  its  advertisers.  It  gives 
Service  unique  in  the  newspaper  field. 

This  Service  extends  the  producing-power  of  the  advertisement  far  beyond  the  publication 
day.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  service  focusses  the  attention  and  concentrates  the  mind  of 
the  purchaser  upon  the  subject  advertised  while  separated  from  other  disconcerting  influences. 

Throughout  the  Year 

Frequently  throughout  the  year,  advertisers  are  given  reproduction  of  their  advertisements 
in  artistically  printed  and  bound  magazines  devoted  to  the  respective  subjects,  such  as:  “Fall 
and  Winter  Fashions,”  “Apartment  House  Guide,”  “Educational  Directory,”  “Unusual  Shops,” 
“Summer  Resort  Guide,”  “Musical  Directory,”  “Women’s  Clubs  Convention  Guide,”  “Sum¬ 
mer  Camp  Directory,”  “Winter  Resort  Guide,”  etc. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  Service  Bureau  • 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  Service  Bureau  extends  a  further  co-operation  to  the  advertiser  b/  giving  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  public  by  supplying  information  desired  in  making  selections. 

There  is  an  Individual  Service  for  Your  Particular  Business.  Write  and  it  will  be  explained  to  you  Address  the 
Service  Bureau 


More  Than  a  Newspaper— A  NationcU  Institution 
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Circulation  “into  thft  homes”  is  possible  only  with  ample  press  capacity. 

The  Star  equipped  its  new  building  in  1911  with  SIX  GOSS  SEXTUPLE  PRESSES. 

All  presses  were  changed  to  OCTUPLES  the  following  year. 

THREE  more  Goss  Octuples  are  now  being  installed. 

NINE  GOSS  OCTUPLES  are  indisputable  evidence  of  the  STAR’S  ability  to 
EFFICIENTLY  handle  its  425,000  DAILY  CIRCULATION. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO,  Main  Office  and  Factory,  16th  St.  and  Ashland  Ave.  NEW  YORK,  220  West  42nd  St. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX 


“GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  OCTUPLES”  TO  PRINT 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
World  Buiiiling,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Eixchange,Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  18^;  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1901;  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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No.  21 


starns  publishers  to 
shun  long  contracts 

Mill  Man  Declares  That  News  Print 
Should  lie  Plentiful  After  the  War, 
and  the  Publisher  Who  Makes  a  Five- 
or  Ten-Year  Contract  Based  on  Pres¬ 
ent  Prices  Is  Inviting  Disaster. 
"Puldishers  making  a  contract  for 
white  paper  over  a  term  of  five  or  ten 
years,  based  on  present  prices,  would 
invite  disaster,”  says  a  well-known 
manufacturer.  "Prices  now  are  inflat¬ 
ed.  That’s  the  only  word.  Not  all  mill 
men  ir..«ist  on  inflated  prices,  but  some 
do.  If  publishers  join  in  any  move¬ 
ment  to  increase  tonnage,  by  coiiper- 
ating  in  the  matter  of  financing  a  mill, 
or  guaranteeing  the  purchase  of  its  pro¬ 
duct  for  a  long  term  of  years,  they  must 
consider  .seriously  the  future  of  paper. 

“Personally,  I  think  there  will  be 
more  than  enough  news  print  as  .soon 
as  the  war  is  over.  It  can’t  last  for¬ 
ever— it  certainly  will  not  outlast  any 
long  term  news  print  contract.  What 
the  price  will  be  after  the  war,  no  one 
knows.  It  will  be  much  less  than  3 
cents.  An  unusual  condition  exists  at 
the  pro.scnt  time.  Panic  will  only  ag¬ 
gravate  the  conditions. 

THE  MAN  WHO  IS  TO  BLAME. 

"The  man  to  blame  for  the  disposition 
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he  can  put  out  a  sixteen-page  paper  at 
the  same  cost  for  news  print  that  his 
competitor  pays  for  twelv'-i  iiajres,  and 
if  he  yields  to  the  temptation,  upon  his 
shoulders  must  re.st  tne.  re.sponsibility 
for  the  larger  sized  papcr.s  that  oth¬ 
ers  are  compelled  to  print,  purely  as 
a  matter  of  competition.  The  man  who 
does  that  may  think  that  he  is  gain¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  advantage.  As  a 
matter  o£  fact,  he  is  advertising  for 
trouble.  WTien  his  contract  expires, 
it  will  be  at  a  time  when  practically 
all  tonnage  has  been  appropriated.  Then 
he  must  go  into  the  open  market,  and 
hid  to  beat  the  band.  The  price  he 
will  pay  may  cause  such  a  sudden  re¬ 
duction  in  the  size  of  his  newspaper 
that  it  will  be  noticeable  at  once. 

"All  but  one  or  two  may  afford  to  re- 
•yice.  but  if  one  or  two  out  of  many 
sud(l«‘nly  cuts  down,  what  inference  wiM 
the  public  draw?  The  man  who  ent.-s 
down  la.st  will  complain  most  liitterly, 
and  his  cry  of  distress  will  be  loud. 
M  hi'ther  he  wil!  get  any  comfoit  out 
of  the  fact  that  he  will  reap  a  har- 
'  cst  from  seeds  of  his  ow-n  selection 
roinains  to  be  seen.” 


New  A.  B.  C.  Forms  Suggested  ' 

.N'ew  forms  for  trade  and  technical 
I'aiiers,  farm  papers,  and  magazines  will 
bo  considered  by  the  Standard  Korms 
and  Audit  Committee  of  the  Audit  Du- 
roiui  of  Circulations,  at  a  meeting  to  lie 
held  at  the  Hotel  I.riiSalle,  in  Chicago, 
on  November  16  next.  Copies  of  the 
•sugge.sted  changes  have  been  sent  out 
to  members  of  the  A.  H.  C.  by  Chalr- 
nian  Stanley  Clague,  of  the  Committee. 


CHESTS  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  AD  BUREAU 

Cliieago  F'ditors,  Publishers,  and  Mana¬ 
gers  Will  .\t;end  Important  Luncheon. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publi.sher.s’  Association  will  give 
a  luncheon  in  Chicago  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle  on  Novemlier  9  for  the  editors, 
publishers,  and  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  Chicago  newspapers. 
Invitations  will  be  issued  for  75  or  100. 

The  general  purpo.se  of  the  luncheon 
i.s  to  discuss  plans  for  getting  more 
i)Uslnoss,  more  advertising  business  in 
I)articular,  and  it  may  be  decided  to 
e.stablish  a  permanent  branch  of  the 
Advertising  Bureau  In  Chicago  to  aid 
Western  publisher.s. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  lunch¬ 
eon  is  eompo.sed  of  William  H.  Field, 
business  manager,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Hopewell  Boger.s,  president  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  and  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  John  B.* 
Woodward,  of  the  Daily  News;  f^afay- 
ette  Young,  jr.,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  and  Robert  J.  Virtue, 
of  Chicago,  special  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative.  who  serves  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Mr.  Field  will  preside. 

"We  haven’t  got  together  deflnltely 


tne  last  Monday,  "and  I  cannot  predict 
just  what  will  be  done.  Ways  and 
means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Advertising  Bureau’s  work  will  be 
taken  up,  and  in  that  connection  we 
may  consider  establishing  a  branch  in 
Chicago.” 

VV’.  A.  Thomson,  of  New  York,  who  is 
director  of  the  bureau,  is  expected  to 
be  present. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  EARNINGS 


Profits  Believed  to  be  on  a  Basis  of 
Nearly  $10,000,000 

The  stock  of  the  International  Paper 
ti'o..  has  advanced  from  something  like 
$13  or  $14  a  share,  to  $60.  In  September, 
it  i.s  .stated,  the  monthly  profits  reach¬ 
ed  Ixjtween  $800,000  and  $900,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  $9,600,000  a 
year.  The  gain,  con.siderlng  the  fact 
that  paper  is  nearly  always  sold  on  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  is  explained  by  the 
statement  that  the  company  has  in¬ 
creased  its  output  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  a  greater  product.  New.s 
print  production  from  the  mills  of  this 
corporation  are  at  the  rate  of  some¬ 
thing  like  1,400  tons  dally,  an  Increase 
over  previous  figures. 


BRITISH  CENSORS  HAVE 
ALWAYS  BEEN  STRICT 


New  -York  Correspondent  of  London 
Chronicle  Says  American  Press  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Have  Greater  Privileges 
Than  Do  the  English  Newspaper  Men 
— Imperative  Restrictions  Necessary. 

George  Bateman,  New  York  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
has  told  The  Editou  and  Publisher 
some  exceedingly  interesting  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  reputed  inexorable  press 
censorship  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  censorship  in  England  has  been 
keen,”  he  admitted,  “but  not  too  keen 
even  from  a  newspaper  point  of  view. 
We  must  never  be  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  a  single  sentence,  innocently  writ¬ 
ten,  but  coming  into  the  pos.session  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Allies,  may  at  any 
time  mean  all  the  difference  between 
safety  and  imminent  danger  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  non-combatant  men,  women, 
and  children  in  London  or  in  other  of 
the  great  population  centres. 

“In  connection  with  the  complaint  of 
American  press  representatives,”  he 
went  on,  “it  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
l)orne  in  nrind  that  the  restrictions, 
placed  upon  English  representatives, 
even  those  among  them  who  are  old  and 
tried  war  correspondents  and  known  to 
several  memihers  of  the  staff  for  their 
discretion,  gave  them  even  fewer  op¬ 
portunities  for  publishing  the  es.ssntial 
and  sensational  details  of  war  move¬ 
ments  than  their  American  confreres. 

“Old  Government  officials  in  England, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  are  under  the 
most  imperative  restrictions,  and  forbid¬ 
den  under  very  heavy  jicnalty  in  many 
cases  to  communicate  anything  to  the 
pre.ss  concerning  their  official  duties. 
This  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  naval, 
military,  civil,  and  police  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  So  stringent  is  the 
ordinary  peace  time  censorship  that  un¬ 
der  the  civil  service  rules  a  policeman 
who  has  given  tw’enty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  .service  to  his  vocation  and 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  serious 
complaint  by  his  superiors  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  dismissed  or  deprived  of  the 
whole  of  his  pension  already  due  for 
faithful  .service. 

“American  journalists  do  not  under¬ 
stand  these  apparently  austere  and  in¬ 
flexible  inhibitions,  and  I  have  often 
seen  several  of  them  leave  Scotland 
Yard  with  very  pained  expressions  on 
their  countenances,  and  sometimes  with 
good  American  cur.sings  on  their 
tongues  because  the  higher  officials  had 
refused  to  divulge  certain  information 
about  an  occurrence  of  the  moment. 

WAS  HIMSEI-F  A  VICTIM. 

”I  have  myself,”  imparted  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man.  “been  the  victim,  although  indi¬ 
rectly,  of  similar  restrictions  imposed 
on  enli.sted  men  and  officers  in  both  ser¬ 
vices.  For  a  year  or  two  I  served  In 
the  military  force  of  a  famous  Welsh 
legion.  Although  I  had  received  pro¬ 
motion  and  had  never  had  a  complaint 
against  me  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  of  my  service,  the  fact  that  I 
wrote  to  an  English  newspaper  com- 
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HOW  ONE  ADVERTISING  CLEAN-UP  WORKED  THIS  CAMPAIGN  PAYING 

-  PAPERS  BIG  AD  MONEY 

Financially,  It  DUl  Nol  Pay  the  Netc  Orleans  Item,  hut  It  J:ifted  the  Standard  * 

of  That  Newspaptr — Buistn.ess  Manager  and  Editor  Unrestricted 
in  Bringing  About  Reforms — Many  Ads  Were  Thrown  Out. 


plaining  of  the  unnecessary  severe  drill¬ 
ing  of  the  men,  caused  me  a  very  short 
time  later  to  be  tried  by  court-martial, 
to  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  ranks,  and  to  forty-two  days 
of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  On 
appeal  to  general  court-martial,  al¬ 
though  the  general  court-martial  was 
not  granted,  the  impri.sonment  was  re¬ 
mitted. 

“A  great  many  of  the  earlier  difficul¬ 
ties  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that 
men  accredited  to  Great  Britain  as  ‘war 
correspondents’  were  not  known  to  the 


Preliminary  Statements  In.lieale  Th»i 
One-half  Million  Dollars  Yv  ill  Be  Used 
to  Buy  Publicity  for  Candidates— John 
Wanamaker  and  Henry  Ford  Get  Into 
the  Came. 

The  prediction  in  last  we.  k’s  Editor 
AND  Publisher  that  this  was  likely  to 
become  a  newspaper  advert i.sing  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Presidency  bids  fair  to  be 
realized.  The  law  requires  the  filing  of 
election  receipts  and  expenses  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.,  ten  days  before  election 
and  within  ten  days  after  election,  and 
these  preliminary  expense  accounts, 
filed  la.st  Saturday  at  Washington,  show 
that  up  to  that  date  there  had  been 
spent  for  new.spaper  advertising  $364,. 
676.98.  This  is  not  the  end,  but  only 
the  licginning,  and  from  pre.sent  indi¬ 
cations  it  is  easily  believable  that  the 
half  million  mark  will  be  reached  and 
pa-sscd  before  election.  The  amount  spent 
by  one  of  the  great  parties  alone  as 
reported  in  the  preliminary  account  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  amount  spent  altogether  four/ 
years  ago  by  all  of  the  parties. 

Of  the  $1,578,934.38  spent  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  approximately  $89,817.33 
was  paid  out  for  new.spaper  advertising. 
The  .statement  filed  by  the  Democratic 
Committee  shows  that  $991,323.98  has 
been  expended,  and  of  thi.s,  approxi¬ 
mately  $11,696.65  was  spent  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  These  amounts  do 
not  include  advertising  by  bill  posters, 
circularizing,  and  other  forms  of  adver- 
ti.sing,  but  is  specifically  stated  to  be 
“new.spaper  advertising”  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  .statements,  which  cover  a  period 
from  August  to  October  23. 


By  James  M.  Thomson, 
Publisher,  The  New  Orleans  {La.)  Item. 


IT  is  going  on  four  years  since  we  outlined  a  set  of  clean-up  advertising  rules 
on  the  Item.  I  recall  that  I  was  then  rather  proud  of  these  rules.  About 
the  time  they  were  first  printed  I  happened  to  be  in  New  York.  My  friend, 
Karl  Harriman,  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  a  big 
advertising  club  dinner  where  this  clean-up  subiect  was  to  be  discussed.  I 
showed  Harriman  the  rules.  After  some  study  he  remarked  that  if  they  were 
enforced  they  would  exclude  from  ihe  columns  of  the  Item  much  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  part  of  the  New.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  been  enforced 
ever  since,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter. 

When  cotton  went  to  five  cents  a  pound  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
during  some  other  periods  of  our  business  development,  I  won’t  say  that  we 
could  not  have  found  room  in  the  Item  for  some  of  the  old  revenue-producing 
friends  from  whom  we  had  secured  a 
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are  down 


any 


George  Bateman, 


British  Government  officials,  and  wore 
not  even  known  as  trained  war  corre¬ 
spondents  whose  knowledge  and  discre¬ 
tion  might  be  relied  upon.” 


FORD  AND  WANAMAKER  HELP. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  in  addition  to  the 
above,  the  Republicans  have  placed  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  American  A.s.sociation 
of  B’ereign  Language  Newspapers  to  the 
amount  of  $90,163.  The  Ford  advertis¬ 
ing  for  President  Wilson,  which  is  being 
placed  b^  Mr.  Ford’s  personal  publicity 
bureau  in  Detroit,  and  by  Power,  Alex¬ 
ander  &  Jenkins,  Detroit,  is  to  co.st  $25,- 
000  and  is  being  sent  to  a  selected  list 
of  500  papers.  The  Wanamaker  adve.- 
tising  for  Mr.  Hughes  is  estimated  at 
$100,000,  and  is  being  sent  out  through 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  The 
George  Batten  Company  and  Hawley 
Advertising  Company,  both  of  New  York 
city,  are  handling  the  accounts  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  The 
Hughes  Alliance  has  set  a.side  $48,000 
for  newspaper  advertising  out  of  their 
$172,903  of  receipts.  The  Democratic 
National  Committee  is  placing  all  of 
its  adverti.sing  through  the  Hanff-Metz- 
ger  Company  of  New  York. 

Senator  George  T.  Oliver,  of  Penri.syl- 
vania;  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  of  New  York; 
W.  Cameron  Forbes,  formerly  of  the 
Philippines  and  now  of  New  York;  I.ewis 
K.  Leggett,  and  Guy  Emerson  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Republican  National  Pub¬ 
licity  Committee  with  the  declared  pur¬ 
pose  to  “present  through  the  press  daily 
advertisements  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  Charles  E.  Hughes  as  President.” 


AMERICAN  CENSORSHIP  COMPARED. 

When  questioned  whether  he  approv¬ 
ed  of  the  liberal  press  freedom  per¬ 
mitted  in  this  country,  Mr.  Bateman 
promptly  replied:  “Although  in  demo¬ 
cratic  America  journalists  have  .so  much 
greater  freedom  of  access  to  higher  of- 
fice.s,  even  to  the  President  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  I  have  on  occa¬ 
sion  found  a  very  strict  censorship 
when  information  has  been  sought 
which  the  approached  officials  desired 
.'ihould  i)e  unpubli.shed.  Even  Mr.  Roo.se- 
velt,  whom  1  saw'  at  Dorchester  House, 
which  was  Whitelaw  Reid’s  official  resi¬ 
dence  in  London,  proved  a  kindly  but 
in.sistont  cen.sor  even  of  his  own  re¬ 
marks  and  comments.  Extremely  in¬ 
dulgent  to  visiting  newspaper  men,  con- 
versini;  freely  on  almost  any  topic  on 
which  they  questioned  him,  he  gener¬ 
ally  finished  up  by  saying  “Now,  boys, 
you  mu.stn’t  go  and  publish  what  I’ve 
U-en  telling  you.  That  was  only  fo 
amuse  you  and  for  your  own  informa¬ 
tion.  Please  don’t  print  it.”  When  Mr. 
Wilson  receives  in  his  democratic  and 
very  friendly  manner  at  the  White 
House  or  elsewhere,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  majority  of  the  really  important 
queries  put  to  him  by  the  newspaper 
men  are  answered  with  a  smiling: 
“Nothing  doing  on  that.” 

Mr.  Bateman  declared  that  in  some 
cases  the  censorship  on  dispatches  from 
this  side  to  London  has  been  almost 
as  severe  as  on  those  coming  in  the 
reverse  direction.  “Many  times,”  he 
stated,  “my  own  cables  to  the  London 
Chronicle  have  been  so  greatly  censored 
that  it  was  difficult  to  connect  the  sense 
of  what  was  allowed  to  remain,  al¬ 
though  so  far  as  I  could  see  there  was 
nothing  which  could  interest  any 
of  the  belligerent  Powers.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  censors  have  considerably  re¬ 
laxed  their  restrictions  on  cables  from 
thi~  side. 


descent  and  not  so  poor  a  busine.ss 
man  or  so  much  of  a  reformer  as  to 
enjoy  thinking  about  passing  up  a  large 
amount  of  cash  revenue  that  comes  in 
regularly  throughout  the  year.  So  to 
make  sure  that  we  who  are  in  touch  with  the  business  department  should  not 
be  tempted  to  go  back  on  our  good  re.solutions,  w’e  have  left  the  enforcement 
of  the  advertising  rules  with  the  business  manager,  the  managing  editor,  and 
with  outside  experts.  I  do  not  recall  that  in  the  years  we  have  had  these  rules 
in  effect  I  have  ever  discus.sed  any  copy  or  any  ruling  of  this  department — 
certainly  never  with  the  view  of  overruling  our  experts  on  the  subject. 

The  destructive  side  of  the  work  has  not  been  agreeable,  partly  because  we 
were  personally  friendly  with  many  of  the  advertisers  excluded,  and  partly 
because  the  agents  who  place  business  we  do  not  accept  also  place  many 
acceptable  lines  of  advertising  with  us.  Holier-than-thou  people  are  tiresome, 
as  a  lule.  Our  fellow  publishers  who  accept  lines  of  advertising  that 
we  don’t  accept  are  really  just  as  good  fellows  as  we  are,  and  so  are  the  agents 
who  place  the  advertising,  and  so  are  the  boys  who  make  the  dope,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Some  years  before  we  cut  this  business  out  on  the  Item  I  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  meeting  that  the  organization  pass  on  this  .subject 
and  establish  a  code  of  advertising  practice.  I  kept  at  this  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  resolution  was  always  killed  or  .smothered.  Finally,  I  think,  it 
was  voted  down,  although  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  publi.shers  seconded 
my  resolutions  and  spoke  in  favor  of  them.  Anyhow,  I  thought  the  question 
a  good  one  to  bring  up,  and  only  abandoned  it  when  I  realized  that  I  would 
make  myself  unpopular  or  a  nuisance  if  I  insisted  too  strenuously  on  action. 

I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  my  views  were  right  for  the  acceptance 
of  other  people,  they  were  right  for  the  Item.  So  we  went  ahead  and  took  some 
of  our  own  medicine. 


James  M.  Thomson. 


HAS  not  paid  financially. 

For  the  general  effect  of  my  statement  I  wish  that  I  could  testify  that  the 
move  has  paid  in  a  financial  way,  for  I  feel  that  this  argument  would  be 
practical  and  effective.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  clean-up  has  been  of  financial 
benefit  to  the  Item.  F'or  a  great  many  years  before  we  made  this  move  we 
carried  practically  all  of  the  lines  of  general  business  which  entered  our  field. 
We  have  continued  to  carry  these  lines,  and  many  of  them  have  grown  greatly. 
We  have  developed  a  considerable  number  of  class  or  quality  advertisers 
locally,  and  this  volume  of  advertising  has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly  w'lth  us. 
The  argument  has  been  used  by  our  solicitors  that  we  carry  only  clean  adver¬ 
tising.  I  think  that  this  has  added  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  paper  is  held 
by  the  leading  merchants  here.  But  it  is  a  subject  that  was  brought  up  by 
us,  and  not  by  them.  I  think  that  our  standing  in  the  New  Orleans  territory 
depends  on  other  qualities  and  policies  of  the  Item  rather  than  on  the  negative 
virtue  of  not  accepting  fraudulent  or  Improper  advertising  copy. 

{Continued  on  page  23) 


A  History  of  Kansas  Newspaper- 

A  history  of  Kan.sas  neNvspapers  lias 
been  published  by  William.  FJ  Connelley, 
.secretary  of  the  Kan.sas  Hi.storical  Ho- 
ciety.  It  was  printed  by  the  State 
printer.  It  includes  a  complete  hi.story 
of  every  publication  in  the  State,  and  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  promi¬ 
nent  editors  and  newspapermen  since 
the  founding  of  the  State  in  1854. 
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I  bare  always  believed  that  men,  in  tbetr  Innermost  sonis,  desire  the  bigliest, 
bravest,  finest  things  they  can  hear  or  see  or  feel  In  the  world.  Tell  a  man 
how  he  can  Increase  his  incomb,  and  he  will  be  grateful  to  you  and  soon  forget 
you;  but  show  him  the  higliest,  most  mysterious  things  in  his  own  soul,  anil  give 
him  the  word  which  will  convince  him  that  the  finest  things  are  really  attainable, 
and  he  will  love  and  follow  yon  always.  David  Grayson. 


advertising  improves 

CREI'IT  IN  DES  MOINES 

Fnll-Pape  and  Half-Page  Copy  in  Daily 
Register  Brings  Payment  of  Accounts 
of  Long  Standing  by  Frank  Appeals 
to  Debtors — Local  Merchants  Co-oper- 
lie  With  Paper.. 

Protecting  the  credit  of  consumers 
and  improving  the  collections  of  locaJ 
merchant.^  is  accomplished  in  Des 
Moines,  la.,  through  the  enterprise  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter.  The  plan  goes  to  the  foundation 
of  a  man  s  personal  honor — without  of¬ 
fence,  and  in  a  way  that  draws  an  af¬ 
firmative  response.  The  advertising, 
which  started  with  full-page  copy,  runs 
three  times  a  month.  No  space  less 
than  half  a  page  is  taken.  The  cost  for 
the  year  will  total  $2,500. 

The  n  .sponse  to  the  advertising  was 
immediate.  Remittances  the  first  day 
were  unprecedented.  Men  who  for¬ 
merly  allowed  their  bills  to  go  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  paid  up  promptly. 
One  man  who  owed  an  account  for  ten 
years,  and  from  whom  trained  collect¬ 
ors  had  been  unable  to  get  a  cent,  set¬ 
tled  in  full,  convinced,  after  reading  the 
first  advertisement,  that  credit  Is  the 
most  precious  thing.  Many  who  were 
headed  toward  the  bankruptcy  court 
changed  direction  and  expressed  their 
gratitude  that  they,  were  enabled  to 
read  such  a  convincing  argument  in 
favor  of  enhanced  personal  credit. 

ADS  MAKE  STRONG  APPEAL. 

The  Lies  Moines  plan  of  advertising 
is  to  induce  a  man  to  protect  his  credit 
by  quick  settlements.  The  writer  of 
the  copy  tells  his  story  interestingly, 
and  in  a  gripping  way  that  wins  the 
reader's  assent.  The  result  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  has  been  that  accounts  are  set¬ 
tled  now  much  faster  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Realizing  that  some  men  are  in  bard 
luck,  and  haven’t  the  money  to  meet 
urgent  demands  at  the  present  time, 
the  association  of  credit  men  provides 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  debtor  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Morris  Bank — a  semi- 
philanthropic  institution — enabling  him 
to  borrow  sufficient  to  clear  his  slate, 
and  repay  by  weekly  instalments. 

Since  the  advertising  campaign  com¬ 
menced  the  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  care  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  debtors. 

After  working  out  the  plan,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Register 
rre.scnted  it  to  the  Retail  Merchant.s’ 
As.sociation,  and  the  Credit  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation.  Subscriptions  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  were  subscribed  by  intere.sted 
re'ailcrs,  all  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Rf.gi.ster’s  advertising  solicitors. 


j  •  Now  On  the  A.  N.  P.  ,A.  List 

The  Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel  has 
iHicn  elected  to  associate  membership 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel 
has  been  transferred  from  the  associate 
to  the  active  membership  class  In  tlie 
American  Newspaper  Publi.shers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Activities 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer, 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Courier-Herald, 
and  the  Coiumbus  (O.)  Daily  Monitor 
have  been  elected  to  active  membership 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Pyblish- 
er.s’  Association.  The  Brattleboro  (Vt.) 
Reformer  has  been  elected  to  associate 
nieinbership  in  the  same  Association. 


JAP'FHEY  DOUGLAS,  who  edits  a 
weekly  paper  in  a  town  I  know,  and 
who,  l)y  his  .subtle  suggestion!?,  has 
changed  the  character  of  his  com¬ 
munity  in  less  than  ten  years,  takes 
hin  w’ork  seriously — more  seriously 
than  you  would  suppose  if  you  were 
to  meet  him  casually. 

I  remember  I  auked  iiim  one  time 
how  a  newspaper  man  could  change 
his  town.  “That’s  easy,”  he  answered. 
“All  he  has  to  do  is  to  change  the 
mind  of  his  fellow  citizens.”  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  “One  day,”  he 
went  on,  “I  ran  across  something 
Daniel  Webster  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches.  I  took  it  out  into  the  shop 
and  had  Jake  Norton,  our  foreman, 
set  it  up  in  Cheltenham  Bold  and 
print  a  big  card  for  mo  to  hang  up 
over  my  desk.  It  reads  like  this: 

If  ICC  work  upon  viarhle.  it  will 
perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time 
trill  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples, 
they  trill  crumble  into  dust;  but  if 
tec  tcork  upon  immortal  minds,  if 
we  imbue  them  with  principles — 
until  the  fust  fear  of  God  and  love 
of  our  fellow  men — we  engrave  on 
those  tablets  something  that  trill 
brighten  all  eternity. 

“And  that  card,  w'hich  is  now  fly- 
specked  and  grimy,  is  like  a  light  in 
the  Temple  of  My  Ideal.  It  helps  me 
to  feel  the  responsibilities  of  my  po¬ 
sition,  and  it  holds  me  true  to  the 
best  that  is  in  me  when  the  things 
that  are  temporary  try  to  wage  war 
against  the  principles  that  are  eter¬ 
nal. 

“I  know  that  by  putting  the  light 
of  social  vision  into  the  minds  of  my 
readers,  by  awakening  in  them  the 
desire  to  express  themselves  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  town  stand  for  what  is  best 
in  themselves,  our  town  is  a  brighter 
and  happier  and  more  successful 
place. 

“Whether  w’e  shall  brighten  ail 
eternity  or  not,  does  not  concern  me 
much.  What  I  am  Interested  in  is  in 
brightening  the  present  day  for  the 
people  who  live  here  now.” 

“WHAT  WAS  the  greatest  single  in¬ 
fluence  that  contributed  to  your  suc¬ 
cess?”  a  brilliant  young  editor  was 
asked. 

He  answered:  “A  friend  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  me  when  I  did  not  believe  in 
myself.  I  was  at  that  dangerous  titne 
of  life  when  I  could  be  turned  upward 
or  downward.  He  let  me  tell  my 
somewhat  vague  dreams  to  him.  Ho 
not  only  listened,  but  he  wrote  me  let¬ 
ters.  Look  here - he  turned  to 

his  desk - “here  are  two  volumes  of 

letters — letters  he  wrote  me  during 
a  period  of  two  years.  I’ve  had  the 
best  oindings  I  could  find  for  these. 
They’ll  be  good  for  my  two  boys  later 
on.” 

■  Some  men  give  money,  some  give 
influence,  a  few  give  faith. 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  who  is  a  harum- 
scarum  sort  of  chap  and  soemingiy  ir¬ 
responsible,  gets  more  fun  out  of  life 
than  any  man  I  know.  He  is  always 
looking  for  adventures.  He  even  gets 
fun  out  of  opening  packages  that 
come  to  his  house  from  the  stores. 
He  says  he  wants  to  keep  his  spirit 
of  youth  alive.  “Im.agination,”  he 
says,  “is  the  thing  that  keeps  us  mov¬ 
ing  forward.  If  we  didn’t  have  imagi¬ 
nation,  if  we  didn’t  always  expect  to 
find  something  especially  good  in  ev¬ 
erything  we  go  after  or  receive,  w'e’d 
die  mentally — we’d  get  into  a  mental 
and  moral  rut.” 

This  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  us 
to  remember  all  the  year  through. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a 
chap  who  had  read  “Manalive” — a 
book  written  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  afraid 
that  he  would  become  tired  of  the 
humdrumness  of  life.  He  was  afraid 
that  he  might  lose  interest  in  the 
common  things. 

One  night  he  met  a  friend  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  seek  adventure.  The 
friend  agreed.  The  two  walked  a  tong 
distance,  crept  up  a  dark  alley,*  en¬ 
tered  a  garden  gate,  climbed  a  tree, 
and  from  the  tree  got  on  to  the  roof  of 
a  house. 

The  hero,  who  was  having  the  time 
of  his  life,  judging  by  his  chuckles, 
groped  about  in  the  dark  until  he 
found  a  skylight.  He  and  his  friend 
then  removed  their  shoos,  lifted  up  the 
door  of  the  skylight,  and  dropped 
down  into  a  cozy  den. 

The  friend  quaked  inwardly  and 
wished  himself  well  out  of  the  place. 
The  desire  for  adventure  began  to 
ooze  out.  But  the  hero  and  leader 
seemed  unafraid.  Suddenly  footsteps 
w'ere  heard  approaching.  They  at¬ 
tempted  to  hide.  But  before  they  could 
e.scape  the  door  swung  open  and  the 
wife  of  the  hero  entered. 

He  had  broken  Into  his  own  home — 
and  knew  what  he  was  doing  all  the 
time.  He  simply  wanted  to  see  the 
familiar  things  in  an  unfamiliar  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  year 
through  we  ought  to  try  and  see  our 
own  more  or  less  familiar  business  in 
some  unfamiliar  way.  We  ought  to 
see  It  from  a  new  angle.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  we  go  fishing,  we  have  a 
chance  to  see  it  from  a  distance,  and 
we  generally  see  where  we  have  failed 
to  do  what  we  ought  to  have  doiie,  or, 
what  is  even  better,  see  what  we 
ought  to  do. 

I  confess  that  I  don’t  know  how  you 
can  imitate  the  hero  of  Chesterton’s 
book  and  break  into  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  through  a  skylight.  You’ve 
got  to  find  your  own  tree  and  do  your 
own  climbing  until  you  get  on  to  the 
root.  But  I  do  know  that  it  ought  to 
bo  done. 

Do  something  to  make  your  old 
work  look  new. 


HIGH  TRIBUTE  PAID 
TO  EDWIN  A.  GROZIER 

Employees  of  Boston  Post  Join  in  Tes¬ 
timonial  to  Their  Chief  to  Commem- 
oratt  Paper’s  Quarter  Century  of 
Growth  and  Service  Under  His  Owner¬ 
ship. 

Boston,  November  3. — An  elaborately 
embossed  and  engrossed  testimonial  to 
Edwin  A.  Grozier,  from  the  596  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Boston  Post,  has  been 
hung  in  the  business  office  of  that  paper. 
The  testimonial  reads: 

“1891 — 1916.  Tc.stimonial  to  Edwin  A. 
Grozier,  presented  on  Qie  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  purchase  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post. 

“Whereas,  In  October,  1891,  the  ow-n- 
ership  of  the  Bo.ston  Post  was  acquired 
by  Edwin  A.  Grozier,  who  has  since 
continued  its  active  editor  and  publish¬ 
er;  and, 

“Whereas,  Through  his  indomitable 
energy,  his  skill,  his  courage  in  pursuit 
of  high  ideals,  rising  superior  to  trial  and 
difficulties,  holding  a  steady  and  con¬ 
sistent  coupse  with  rare  understanding 
of  that  which  makes  for  the  real  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people,  he  has  brought  the 
Boston  Post  to  a  place  of  leadership 
among  the  newspapers  of  the  world; 
therefore,  be  it 

QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE. 

“Resolved,  By  the  employees  of  the 
Boston  Post  on  this  date,  which  marks 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  control 
and  direction  of  Edwin  A.  Grozier,  that 
we  give  expression  to  our  profound  sen¬ 
timents  of  loyalty,  and  extend  to  him 
our  congratulations  upon  the  monu¬ 
mental  success  of  his  endeavor. 

“Resolved,  that  while  we  admire  the 
splendid  intellectual  genius  displayed  in 
his  work  of  development  we  recognize 
in  a  more  personal  and  intimate  way  the 
broadly  human  traits  which  have  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  those  privi¬ 
leged  to  share  in  the  undertaking  under 
his  direction. 

“Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearti¬ 
est  felicitations  to  our  chief,  Edwin  A. 
Grozier.  May  he  be  spared  to  celebrate 
the  Post's  golden  annlver.sary,  and  may 
the  new  quarter  century  be  filled  with 
health,  happiness,  and  yet  greater  suc¬ 
cesses.” 

Following  the  above  are  the  names  of 
596  Post  employees,  in  most  instances 
alphabetically  arranged.  The  work  of 
embo.ssing  and  engrossing  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  highly  artistic  manner. 
A  neat  frame  and  heavy  plate  of  glass 
protects  and  adorns  the  large  parch¬ 
ment. 


A  Query  Answered 

Writing  from  Hays.  Kansas,  under 
date  of  October  27,  in  reference  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Golden  Belt  Edi¬ 
torial  Conference.  I’.  Casper  Harvey 
asks:  “I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for 
The  Editor  and  Piblishkr  to  help  us 
out  on  that  meeting?"  The  principal 
topic  of  discussion,  he  says,  will  be  the 
news  print  situation.  May  we  si4rgest 
that  the  members  of  the  Conference 
consult  page  7  of  last  week’s  issue  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  (October  28), 
and  read  there  what  was  done  by  the 
Penn.sylvania  publishers. 


Country  Editors  Poor? 

Frank  Strouf,  publisher  of  the  Den¬ 
ton  (Mont.)  Independent,  has  purchased 
a  2.000-acre  irrigated  farm  near  Bynum. 
Teton  County.  It  is  stated  that  $75,000 
was  the  price  paid,  and  that  it  IncludtHl 
live  stock.  Improvements,  and  equip¬ 
ment. 
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BIG  PICKLE  FIRM  WILL 
'  ADVERTISE  IN  DAILIES 


Has  Rearhed  Conrlusion  That  Newspa¬ 
pers  Bring  Better  Results  than  Does 
Publirity  Through  Magazines,  Bill 
Boards,  Street-Car  Signs,  and  Other 
.Media. 

Huph  T.  Kidd  is  in  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  arrangements  for 
the  cami>aign  of  newspaper  adverti.sing 
that  is  to  i>e  put  in  operation  at  once  to  ^ 
advertise  Pin  Money  Pickle.s.  The  copy 
for  the  advertising  is  to  he  handled 
through  the  Cecil  Advertising  Agency, 
of  Richmond,  Va.  Heretofore  the  pickles 
have  lieen  advertised  only  through  mag¬ 
azines,  car  cards,  and  menus,  but  these 
media  have  l>een  found  to  be  insuf¬ 
ficient.  The  result  ha-s  been  that  the 
management  has  decided  to  concentrate 
on  the  newspapers  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium,  in  the  firm  belief,  after  a  short 
trial,  that  they  are  a  better  medium  than 
any  other  for  their  purpose. 


Hugh  T.  Kidd. 


“Ours  has  always  been  a  con.servative 
policy,”  .said  Mr.  Kidd,  “but  we  believe 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  more  forceful  campaign.  We  have 
tried  many  media  of  publicity,  but 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  and  cheapest  is  the  newspaper.  Our 
recent  experiments  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  demonstrate  that  a  great¬ 
er  numlier  of  con.sumers  can  lie  reached 
by  newspaper  advertising  than-  by  any 
other  method. 

“In  New  York  we  have  used,  so  far, 
but  one  newspaper,  the  World.  Through 
its  influence  our  goods  are  already  on 
.sale  by  more  than  two  hundred  retailers, 
and  our  list  of  wholesalers  has  increas¬ 
ed  greatly.  With  the  extension  of  this 
advertising,  we  look,  naturally  for  even 
greater  results. 

NEW  YOKK  l-KMlS  .MARKET.  . 

“New  York,  with  its  millions  of  people, 
is  a  wonderful  market  for  goods  of  qual¬ 
ity.  Next  is  Philadelfihia.  VV’e  figure 
that  in  educating  these  two  great  cen¬ 
tres  to  the  appreciation  of  Pin  Money 
Pickles  that  it  will  be  easier  to  capture 
the  trade  out.side.  In  deciding  upon 
newspaper  advertising  as  the  lever  to 
move  our  goods  we  are  only  following 
the  lead  of  the  great  successes  and  are 
applying  the  results  of  our  own  experi¬ 
ments.  While  .some  other  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  employed,  we  look  to 
new.spaper  advertising  to  create  the  de¬ 
mand.” 

Mr.  Kidd  is  the  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  making  the  pickles,  “Mrs.  Kidd, 
Inc.”  He  is  a  Harvard  man,  and  for 
some  years  has  .specialized  in  chemis¬ 
try. 


THE  PIONEER  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

h.  II.  Crall  Was  the  First,  Forty-one  Years  .4.00,  and  the  Firm  lie  Founde;!, 
Still  Exists  in  Yew  York  City—Tveo  Others  Soon  .Joined  Him  — 
Itate-Slashing  nourished  in  Those  Hays— Story 
of  a  Wonderful  Development. 

A  CROWD  of  special  new.spaper  representatives  and  general  agents  met  at 
Itinch  a  few  days  ago,  ,and  drifted  in  a  reminiscent  atmosphere.  Karly 
days  in  the  adverti.sing  bu.siness  in  New  York  were  recalled,  and  vivid 
word-pictures  of  the  men  who  were  active  as  pioneers  were  painted  by  differ¬ 
ent  speakers.  Each  incident,  touching  on  the  personality  of  .some  one  who  was 
well  known  in  days  that  have  gone,  brought  to  light  characteristics  of  the 
men  who  put  the  snowball  of  advertising  in  motion,  and  who  watched  it  grow 
in  size. 

“It  was  different  before  the  first  special  publishers'  representative  CAme 
into  the  field,”  one  of  them  mu.sed.  “Then  the  general  agent  was  the  whole 
thing.  He  represented  advertiser  and  publisher.  The  first  special  representa¬ 
tive  heralded  a  division  of  interests — a  concentration  on  a  single  point.  The 
man  who  originated  the  idea  deserves  a  monument,  for  he  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  small  but  efficient  band  of  special  publishers’  representatives 
work  to  this  dayi  His  principles  were  sound,  his  reasoning  correct,  his  methods 
were  accurate.  That  man's  photo  should  he  in  every  sp'.'cial  and  general 
agency  office,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  room  of  every  foreign  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  the  I'nited  States.” 

“Who  was  the  first  special?”  asked  one  present. 

No  one  could  answer.  The  EIditok  and  Publishep.  has  investigated  the  mat¬ 
ter,  int.3rviewing  the  oldest  of  the  specials  in  New  York  to  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

L.  H.  Crall  was  the  first  special  publishers'  representative.  The  principles 
he  laid  down  forty-one  years  ago  are  adhered  to  by  the  smail  army  of  special 
representatives  to-day.  They  have  succeeded,  in  a  large  measure,  in  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  business  in  the  foreign  field,  and  they  have  developed  newspaper 
advertising  accounts  to  the  point  where  nearly  one  thou.sand  daily  newspapers 
and  over  six  thousand  weekly  newspapers  are  to-day  represented  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  The  business  Crall  established  is  continued  to-day  under  the 
name  of  the  E.  H.  Crall  Company.  Crall  outlined  the  course  he  was  to  fol¬ 
low  while  he  was  engaged  as  an  advertising  soiicitor  in  Cincinnati.  He  wa.s 
in  the  habit  of  making  trips  to  New  York  to  keep  in  touch  with  new  accounts 
or  the  renewal  of  old  contract.s,  and  on  those  occasions  he  came  in  contact  with 
E.  R.  Mack  and  K.  T.  MacFadden,  of  the  .same  city.  Comparing  notes,  they 
di.scovered  that  the  business  was  developing  so  fast  that  it  would  .soon  require 
the  pre.sence  of  a  man  in  the  metroi)olis  all  the  time.  The  publishers,  however 
could  not  see  it  that  way.  To  maintain  a  special  representative  in  the  East 
was  an  expensive  luxury — he  might  iu.st  as  well  be  spending  some  of  his 
time  drumming  up  bu.siness  in  Cincinnati. 

FIRST  THREE  MEN  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Then  Crall,  who  had  faith  in  the  future,  conceived  the  idea  of  represent¬ 
ing  a  group  of  newspapers.  As  the  managements  were  dubious  as  to  the 
■uccess  of  the  plan,  he  exhibited  his  confidence  by  offering  to  work  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  setting  15  per  cent,  as  his  compen.sation,  he  to  pay  all  expense.s. 
To  the  “I’ll  try  anything  once,”  publishers  of  that  day,  this  appealed  in  the 
nature  of  a  cinch,  and  in  the  summer  of  1875  Crall  rented  a  room  in  the 
Bennett  Building,  which  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  Na.ssau  and  Fulton 
Streets,  tacking  on  his  door  the  names  of  the  Cincinnati  Times,  the  St.  Eouis 
Globe-Democrat,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  A  month  later,  E.  B.  Mack,  representing  the  ('incinnati 
Gazette,  the  Chicago  Times,  Louisville  Commercial,  and  the  Missouri  Republi¬ 
can  (now  the  St.  Ixiuis  Republic),  came  on  and  took  a  de.sk  in  the  same  room, 
to  be  followed  In  a  few  weeks  by  F.  T.  MacFadden,  another  Cincinnatan,  who 
had  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

They  all  used  the  same  office  until  the  completion  of  the  present  Tribune 
Building,  in  1876,  when  they  took  separate  rooms  in  that  structure,  being  the 
first  occupants. 

AOENCIEB  MONOPOLIZED  FIELD. 

In  those  days  the  general  agencies  controlled  the  advertising  business. 
They  placed  it  when  and  where  they  pleased,  at  commissions  that  ran  from 
15  to  25  per  cent.  The  amount  of  adverti.sing  they  sent  to  weeklies  is  lieyond 
belief.  Then  the  weekly  editions  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  St.  I.,ouis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  New  York  Tribune,  and  others  were  enormous  factors.  Rates  were  cut 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the  artists  along  that  line  being  the  space 
buyers  of  the  agencies,  who  paid  about  as  much  attention  to  rate  cards  as  a 
Texas  steer  does  to  local  option  in  the  Rand.  Becau.se  papers  were  fewer, 
their  owners  well  known,  and  everything  was  bu.stling,  it  was  possible  for  a 
space  buyer  to  know  nearly,  all  rates.  There  have  been  men  in  these  days 
who  were  considered  wonders  in  this  re.spect.  but  the  old-timers  were  marvels. 
They  knew  not  only  what  paper  would  stand  a  cut,  and  how  much — but  just 
how  far  they  could  go  “lieyond  the  limit,”  if  the  order  were  accompanied  by  a 
check.  In  those  days  it  was  more  difficult  to  meet  bills,  and  when  a  publisher 
received  copy  for  144  lines,  that  he  couldn’t  possibly  get  in  less  than  200  lines, 
he  banked  the  check  and  ran  the  business,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on 
the  liasis  of  144  lines  he  was  taking  the  account  at  less  than  half  his  regular 
rate.  Dailies  carried  very  little  foreign  bu.sincss,  for  the  reason  that  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  cut  rates  to  the  same  extent  that  the  weeklies  would 
permit.  Hence,  there  were  general  agents  who  cut  the  dailies  off  their  visiting 
lists.  The  advertiser  gambled  with  publicity.  He  knew  nothing  about  the 
business,  accepting  the  word  of  the  agent.  He  seldom  bothered  to  check  up 
an  account,  and  with  an  utter  disregard  for  consequences,  rarely  attempted 
to  prove  insertion.  Newspapers,  dealing  directly  with  general  agents,  came 
to  look  upon  them  as  their  representatives. 

MANY  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED. 

This  was  the  condition  (’rail.  Mack,  and  MacFadden  faced  when  they  came 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


PAPER  COSTS  TOO  MUCH 
ASSERTS  MANUFACTURER 

Declares  That  Mills  Makin;.'  Their  Own 

Sulphite,  Mechanical  I’liip,  and  Vire 

Have  Raised  Prices  to  ■'uit  Them¬ 
selves,  to  Equal  Amount  Independent 

Pulp  Mills  Get  in  Open  Market. 

“Some  news  print  manufac  turers  who 
make  their  own  ground  wond  and  sul- 
l)hite  pulp  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
high  prices  charged  by  i)lants  that  con¬ 
fine  their  products  to  the  making  of 
these  important  raw  materials,”  said  a 
well-known  manufacturer  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 
“Companies  that  grind  their  own  wood 
necessarily  have  to  face  increased  ex¬ 
penses — but  nothing  like  tlie  advance 
some  of  them  have  made  in  the  price 
of  white  paper.  These  mills  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  an  advance  in  the 
cost  of  news  print  that  will  trike  up  the 
(ufference  between  their  ow  n  manufac¬ 
turing  expense  and  the  price  tlie  exclu- 
tivc  sulphite  and  mechanical  imlp  mills 
are  charging  to  those  that  luiy  their 
product  and  confine  their  efforts  to 
paper-making.  They  argue  that  it 
they  went  out  into  the  open  market 
they  could  get  the  diflerencc.  and  are 
for  that  reason  entitled  to  It.  They 
are  wrong.  They  arc  not.  if  they 
dumped  their  supply  on  the  market, 
there  would  be  an  oversupply  of  tioth 
ground  wood  and  sulphite.  'I’lie  iiot- 
tom  would  drop  out  and  prices  would 
sink  to  a  low  level,  for  th<'  supply 
would  be  greater  than  the  demand. 

ITNUSUAL  SITUATION  DEVEl.Ol’KD. 

“Thi.s  aiiplles  to  everything  manufac¬ 
tured  by  plants  that  make  everything 
they  ii.so,  such  as  wire  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  Naturally  they  make  some  pro¬ 
fit  on  all  of  these  things.  That's  thu 
reason  they  make  them.  Tlicir  idea 
in  engaging  in  this  work,  originally, 
was  to  produce  their  product  cheaper, 
in  order  to  sell  at  prices  lower  than 
competitors.  With  the  demand  for 
kraft  and  wrapping  paper  increa.sing, 
and  the  turning  of  news  print  machines 
to  the  making  of  these  more  iirofitablc 
grades,  a  shortage  in  the  news  print 
supply  was  inevitable.  Some  of  those 
mills,  forgetting  that  their  first  thought 
in  manufacturing  their  own  wire, 
ground  wood,  and  sulphite  was  to  de- 
crea.se  the  price,  now  charge  all  the 
traffic  will  bear.  That’s  one  i)ha.se  of 
the  situation.  The  paper-makers  saw 
it,  and  issued  a  warning.  Now  for  the 
other  side: 

“If  publishers,  when  the  warning  was 
i.ssued,  had  wanted  a  lower  pri<'e.  they 
could  have  had  it  by  heeding  the  warn¬ 
ing  in  time.  Not  heeding  the  warn¬ 
ing,  they  placed  themselves  in  tiie  po¬ 
sition  of  bidding  for  the  higher  price. 
In  the  long  run  we  get  what  we  inurt, 
and  publishers  arc  paying  the  ix  nalty. 

“.lust  the  same,  I  think  that  it  i.s 
wrong  to  rim  prices  up  to  a  point  where 
the  mill  that  makes  everythimr  can 
acquire  a  profit  that  equals  the  iunount 
that  is  earned  in  two  or  three  other 
line.s.  No  business  should  take  more 
than  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  toial  its 
transactions  warrant.” 


First  Newspaper  in  English 

The  Thorn,  a  newspaper  pui)lislieil 
by  the  National  Guard  troops  stationed 
on  the  Texas-.Mexican  Iwrder  in  Starr 
County,  with  headquarters  at  Ilio 
Grande  City,  Tex.,  is  the  flr.st  new  i'a- 
per  printed  in  English  to  be  putdi.  bed 
in  Starr  County.  Although  pofniliicii 
for  half  a  century,  all  previous  news¬ 
papers  were  printed  in  Spanish. 
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THtdEVELAHO  PRESS. 


O TRADE 


LINOTYPE 


MARK® 


How  Three  | 

Scripps-McRae 
Dailies  ^ 

Solved  Their  liSlIle?' 
Distribution 
Problems  _ 


/Produced  by  the  All-Slug 
System  of  Combositinn  and 
Non-Distribution . 


TO  the  Cleveland  Press  belongs  the  honor  of  working  out  a  pt'ofitable 
system  of  non-distribution  for  the  Scripps-McRae  newspapers.  Two 
Ludlow  Typographs  have  been  installed  and  six  additional  Multiple-Maga¬ 
zine  Linotypes  ordered.  The  Cincinnati  Post  and  Toledo  News-Bee  followed 
their  progressive  neighbor  by  ordering  four  Ludlow  Typographs,  one  Linotype 
Lead  and  Rule  Caster,  and  six  Multiple-Magazine  Linotypes. 

These  three  Ohio  dailies  have  learned  from  experience  that  every  slug  line 
is  a  line  of  distribution  saved — that  profitable  non-distribution  begins  and  ends 
with  Linotype  and  Ludlow  slugs. 

•  Put  Your  Composing-Room  Problems  Up  To  Us. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 


CHICAGO  - 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEW  ORLEANS 
TORONTO 


1100  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
646  Sacramento  Street 
549  Baronne  Street 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited 


LUDLOW 
TYPOGRAPH 
Type  on  Slugs 
From  12  to  48  Pt. 
Price  ^75 


Model  17 
LINOTYPE 
Two-Magazines 
With  Auxiliary 
Price  $.L(X)0 
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TWO  AND  ONE-HALF  AT 
MILL,  CANADIAN  PRICE 

If  Manufacturers  Decline  Jo  Favor  Do¬ 
minion,  Publishers  May  Hold  Threat 

of  Export  Tax  Over  Producers  to. 

Compel  Acceptance  of  an  Arbitrary 

Fifcure,  Says  Posted  American. 

News  print  at  2%  cents  a  pound  at 
the  mill  is  the  price  the  Canadian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  suggests  for  the  benefit 
of  Dominion  publishers,  according  to  the 
Toronto  (Can.)  Financial  Post.  The  mill 
men  are  asking  three  cents  at  point  of 
manufacture.  What  will  happen  if  they 
refuse  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
•Minister  of  Finance  is  not  known,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  i)aper,  but  it  is  presumed 
that  the  (Jovernment  will  hold  over  them 
the  threat  of  an  export  duty. 

An  .Vmerican  manufacturer  who  holds 
large  interests  in  Canada  .says  that  if 
this  were  done,  or  if  the  export  of  paper 
or  wood  pulp  were  i)rohibited,  while  ben¬ 
efiting  the  ('anaciian  publishers  im¬ 
mensely,  would  work  hardship  in  the 
Cnited  States.  The  newspapers  of  this 
country  buy  much  news  print  in  Can- 
.'ida,  and  the  paper  manufacturers  of 
the  Cnited  States  rely  upon  the  Domin¬ 
ion  for  a  large  amount  of  the  pulp  used 
in  the  making  of  paper.  If  an  export 
tax  is  placed  on  Canadian  paper,  it  will 
affect  the  i)rico  here.  It  doe.sn’t  require 
any  .special  act  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  says.  The  country  is  at  war, 
and  this  order  may  be  i.ssued  as  a  war 
measure,  in  accordance  with  the  extraor. 
dinary  powers  conferred  on  Oovernment 
officials  in  times  like  these. 

MILL  MKN  ARE  PROTESTING. 

In  Canada  it  is  argued  that  the  mills 
are,  maintaining  a  large  export  business, 
and  in  (Jovernment  circles  it  is  hinted 
that  they  can  afford  to  supply  news 
print  to  Canadian  publishers  at  a  lower 
rate,  in  order  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
incrca-sing  tonnage  and  the  higher  prices 
that  come  from  shipments  made  across 
the  frontier  and  over  .sea.s.  The  mill  men 
who  sell  only  to  Canadian  papers  insi.st 
that  the  fixing  of  an  arbitrary  price 
would  lx-  unfair,  and  are  making  strong 
objections  at  Ottawa. 

It  is  believed  that  a  Government  in- 
ve.stigation  will  favor  .setting  a  price  at 
2 Vi  cents  f.  o.  b.  mill  to  Dominion  pub- 
li.sher.". 

TO  PR  I  . NT  P  APER  ON  A  SHIN  GLE 

Editor  Discovers  a  Way  to  Beal  the  High 
Cost  of  Supplies. 

Itepresentative  Albert  Johnson,  Ite- 
Iiublican,  of  Washington  State,  has  a 
constituent  who  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  high  cost  of  print  paper. 
This  man  publi.shes  the  Castle  Rock 
Advocate,  and  printed  this  week's  i.ssue 
on  a  shingle. 

The  publisher  discovered  that  the  Un¬ 
derwood  law,  which  put  shingles  on  the 
free  li.st,  so  reduced  the  price  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  Canadian  shingles  to  come 
in  that  Washington's  chief  industry  has 
langui.shed  and  shingles  have  not  kept 
pace  with  other  American  products  in 
enhanced  prices. 

The  (.'anadian  Invasion  has  brought 
the  price  of  shingles  below  that  of  news 
I>rint  par>er.  This  week's  issue  of  the  Ad- 
voi-atc  told  all  afiout  it  and  gave 
an  object-les.son  by  appearing  on  the 
shingle,  and  Representative  Johnson, 
himself  an  editor,  edited  the  unique 
publication. 

An  advertiser  who  believes  in  a 
product  and  knows  why  he  believes  in 
it  can  write  convincing  copy. — [M.  M. 
Gillam. 


ADVERTISING  A  NEWSPAPER  AS  A  COMMODITY 

Arranging  a  Scientific  Basis  on  Which  to  Develop  New  Business  by  Advertising 
the  Many  Service  Features  that  Newspapers  Have'  to 
Offer  Advertisers. 

By  Edmund  Walker. 

Auditor,  the  Keelcy-Handy  Syndicate,  Chicago,  III. 

WHEN  you,  a  publisher,  speak  of  advertising,  you  think  of  what  your 
customers  are  buying  from  you  and  the  advertising  which  they  are 
carrying  in  your  paper.  That  is  not  what  this  article  deals  with.  It 
deals  with  the  advertising  and  promotion  work  that  you  should  do  with  a  view 
to  Increasing  your  advertising  and  circulation  and  doing  a  larger  and  more 
profitable  business. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  I  made  a  short  comparison 
between  the  ordinary  manufacturer  and  the  newspaper  publisher.  Of  course, 
manufacturing  and  newspaper  publishing  are  entirely  different,  but  just  as 
the  manufacturer  of  a  staple  article  can  learn  a  good  deal  from  the  publisher, 
so  can  the  publisher  learn  much  from  the  manufacturer,  even  in  the  matter 
of  advertising. 

All  scientifically  conducted  manufacturing  establishments  to-day  make  an 
annual  appropriation  which  will  be  spent  by  their  advertising  department  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  goods  manufactured.  The  amount  of  this  appropriation 
is  not  guessed  at,  nor  does  it  relate  directly  to  the  profits  earned,  and  is  differ¬ 
ent  in  every  line  of  goods  manufactured.  For  instance,  I  understand  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  chewing  gum  calculate  on  spending  about  25  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  sales  in  advertising — other  lines  will  only  spend  3  per  cent.  On  what 
basis  do  newspapers  work? 

I  have  never  found  a  newspaper  which  worked  on  any  particular  basis. 

FEW  publishers  HAVE  FULL  FAITH  IN  ADVERTISING. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  good  friends,  who  has  achiev'ed  some  notable 
successe.s  in  a  promotion  way,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  only  twenty 
newspaper  publishers,  out  of  the  thousands  doing  business  in  this  country  and 
Canada,  actually  have  faith  in  advertising  as  a  force  that  can  be  successfully 
employed  to  promote  their  businesses. 

Newspaper  promotion  usually  follows  this  order:  A  new  circulation  man¬ 
ager  is  appointed,  and  a  lot  of  promotion  work  is  done  during  the  first  few 
months — his  pet  schemes  are  all  tried  and,  when  these  are  exhausted,  the  pub¬ 
licity  work  stops  until  some  one  comes  in  with  another  plan,  or  a  new  manager 
is  taken  on. 

The  same  applies  to  the  advertising  or  business  manager,  or  whoever  has 
charge  of  the  general  publicity  of  the  paper.  No  definite  amount  is  appro¬ 
priated  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  and  no  definite  policy  is  laid 
down.  The  business  of  advertising  "newspaper  advertising”  is  a  ‘‘hit  or  miss” 
propo.sition  fiom  beginning  to  end,  sporadic  and  uncertain  in  every  way. 

HOW  rr  IS  CALCULATED. 

1  mentioned  that  chewing  gum  manufacturers  spent  25  per  cent,  of  their 
sales  on  advertising,  and  also  that  this  figure  was  not  based  directly  on  profits 
earned.  It  is  based  on  the  sales.  The  actual  calculation  is  something  like 
loading  of  an  insurance  policy,  and  this  is  how  it  is  done: 


Cost  price  of  manufactured  article  .  $10.00 

Add  percentage  to  cover  overbead .  2.50 

Add  percentage  to  cover  advertising .  1.25 

.Add  net  proOt  required . 25 

Total  selling  price  .  $14.00 


The  article  manufactured  is  sold  at  $14.00,  and  we  calculate  that  $1.25  was 
spent  in  advertising,  or  8.92  per  cent,  of  the  sales  figure.  Now  take  the  sale.4 
for  the  past  five  years,  which  we  will  say  were  as  follows: 


1012  . '  $100,000.00 

1913  150,000.00 

1914  200,000.00 

1915  250,000.00 

1916  300,000.00 


Then  we  estimate  that  the  normal  increase  is  $50,000,  so  next  year's  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  would  be  8.92  per  cent,  of  $350,000,  or  $31,220.  After  the 
amount  to  be  spent  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  manner  above  described,  the 
advertising  department  of  the  manufacturing  poncern  lays  out  a  programme 
covering  the  entire  year.  They  do  not  spend  all  their  appropriation  in  one 
week  or  one  month — but  they  consistently  advertise  throughout  the  year,  and 
if  .sales  advance  more  rapidly  than  anticipated,  a  readjustment  is  made  and  .i 
greater  appropriation  allowed — this  can  be  done  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

PERSISTENT  ADVERTISING  WINS. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  advertising,  but  would  it  not  seem 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  persistent  advertising  each  day  and  each  month  of 
each  year  would  have  a  greater  chance  of  developing  business  than  irregular, 
sporadic  and  inconsistent  advertising? 

Have  I  not  heard  advertising  men  say  that  "the  constant  dropping  of  water 
— even  a  drop  at  a  time — soon  wears  the  rock  away”? 

Why  don't  you  apply  this  to  your  own  busine.ss?  Why  ,3  not  a  definite 
appropriation  for  advertising  and  circulation  promotion  made  at  the  lieginiiing 
of  your  fiscal  year?  Of  course,  you  hold  all  department  heads  to  "strict  ac¬ 
countability”  for  expenses  in  their  departments,  and  usually  you  pass  the  word 
along  the  line  at  the  first  of  the  month  that  expenses  must  not  exceed  same 
month  a  year  ago.  All  the  while  you're  figuring  that  your  investment,  prestige 
and  good  will  entitle  you  to  an  advertising  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent,  over 
the-  .same  mouth  a  year  ago,  providing  the  month  has  the  same  number  of  Sun¬ 
days  and  weekdays. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  and  I  give  you  this  unbiassed  judgment  freely 
that  it  would  pay  you  and  your  paper  to  spend  this  entire  ten  per  cent,  incrcasj 
for  a  few  years  in  successful  exploitation  of  your  proposition. 

I  base  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that  you  are  all  the  time  compounding  your 
advertising.  Moreover,  because  advertising — a  great  world-force — has  not  been 
regularly  employed  to  promote  newspaper  circulations  and  advertising  earn¬ 
ings,  therefore  a  harvest  of  results  awaits  the  persistent  newspaper  promotion 
campaign. 

-  -•  .  .  -  ■  {Continued  on  page  27) 


PUPILS  MAKE  NEW .SPAPER 
FROM  PULP  TO  1  OniKG 

University  of  Maine  Starts  S  inlc.nts  Cut¬ 
ting  Down  Trees  and  Cirries  Them 

Through  Every  S:age  U  .iil  Printed 

Pages  Are  the  Result  of  a  I'nique  and 

Eminently  Practical  Course. 

With  addition  of  new  features  at  the 
University  of  Maine  this  year,  says  a 
special  correspondent  in  the  New  York 
World,  students  can  now  cut  down  a 
tree  suitable  for  pulp,  and  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  turn  it  into  a  printed 
new.spaper.  New  machinery  has  been 
added  to  the  University  Press,  among 
which  a  linotype  machine  of  the  most 
up-to-date  model,  w  th  a  complete  equip, 
ment  of  all  varieties  of  type,  including 
characters  for  the  German  and  Greek 
languages,  and  accents  for  Spanish, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  French. 

Training  at  the  I'niversity  of  Maine 
offers  opportunity  to  specialize  in  busi¬ 
ness  management  and  organization,  edi¬ 
torial  work,  reporting,  paper  making,  or 
forestry,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for 
practical  experience  in  every  division. 
The  student  is  permitted  al-so  to  take 
w'ork  in  other  departments  and  learn 
the  entire  business,  from  handling  wood¬ 
land  to  the  .sale  and  management  of  the 
paiper. 

THE  LURE  OF  FURESTRY. 

The  first  section  of  the  work  of  for¬ 
estry,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J. 
M.  Briscoe,  offers  a  profession  to  the 
student  who  washes  to  specialize.  In 
practical  work,  when,  students  have 
completed  mensuration,  management, 
valuation,  transportation,  and  other  al¬ 
lied  work,  they  can  deliver  the  puip 
wood  to  the  chemical  engineers  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  department  for  the  m;m- 
ufacture  of  paper. 

This  department  is  equipped  with  di¬ 
gesters,  beaters,  presses,  and  calenders. 
A  new  calender  has  been  installed  in  this 
department  this  summer,  and  now  the 
students  will  be  able  to  coat  their  paper 
and  make  a  grade  sufficiently  fine  for 
book  work,  and  of  a  grade  that  will  take 
fine  screen  cuts. 

This  paper  and  pulp  plant  is  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  department  of  chemical  en¬ 
gineering,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Easly. 

TEACH  PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM. 

The, journalism  department  is  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Roland  Palmer 
Gray.  Here  is  to  be  found  training  in 
writing  sports,  dramatic  criticisms,  edi¬ 
torials,  news,  and  features.  There  is 
practical  work  in  editing  copy  and 
“make-up.” 

The  la-st  step  is  found  in  the  I'niver- 
sbiy  Press,  under  the  direction  of  H. 
W.  Haswell.  Hero  arc  students  learn¬ 
ing  the  practical  side  of  printing.  They 
set  type  and  handle  the  pres.se.s. 

The  .students  get  out  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  a  monthly  magazine,  both  of 
which  were  printed  at  the  University 
during  last  year.  The  new  mach'ncry 
may  enable  students  to  handle  all  of  the 
LTniversity  printing  matter  next  year. 

Two  More  Leased  Wires 

Two  more  additions  to  the  leased  wire 
circuits  of  International  ’  News  Service 
have  been  made  during  the  iire.seiit 
week.  The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Times  was 
added  to  the  night  leased  wire  on  the 
Chicago-San  Antonio  circuit,  starting 
service  on  Monday  night.  October  30. 
On  Wedne.sday  morning.  November  1, 
the  Salt  I,ake  (Utah)  Telegram  begin 
receiving  the  day  leased  wire  report  on 
the  Chicago-Denver-San  Francisco  tir- 
Cllit. 
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At  The  G^adiaii 


WILLIAM  PHILIP  SIMMS,  United  Press  Staff 
Correspondent,  has  been  credehtialed  to  the 


Canadian  Front  in  France. 


This  new  United 
Press  feature  Will 
bring  news  of  the 
men  from  home  to 
the  U.  P.  papers 
in  Canada  and  to 
papers  in  the  U.  S. 
whose  home  town 
boys  joined  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  contingent. 

The  selection  of 
Simms  for  i  his  honor 
follow  ed  many 
achievements  by 
this  U.  P.  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  F  ranee 
and  Russia. 


The  U.  P.  Serves  More  Afternoon  Papers 
Than  Any  Other  News  Agency  in  the  World 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 


General  Offices 


New  York  City 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 

Clearinp  the  Second,  Third,  and  I,ast  Pages  of  a  Newspaper  of  Advertising.  Un¬ 
less  an  Extra  Charge  for  Position  is  Paid,  Makes  Show  Windows  of 
Them,  and  Results  in  Circulation  Gains — Mechanical  Economies 
that  Improve  the  Appearance  of  a  Newspaper. 

By  Jason  Rogeks. 

Publisher.  The  New  York  Glohd, 


C->  IVIN’G  a  bit  more  consideration  to 
j  the  plans  of  a  newspaper  factory 
as  shown  by  diagrams  in  last 
week's  article,  I  want  to  urge  the  su- 
r)eriority  of  getting  whole  manufactur¬ 
ing  machinery  on  two  big  floors,  instead 
of  scattering  it  on  many  .smaller  floors 
in  a  high  building. 

The  average  newspaper  pressroom, 
considering  the  larger  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  is  alK>ut  as  uneconomic 
as  it  would  i»c  to  attemi»t  to  do  bu.siness 
in  any  line  without  some  allowance  for 
expan.sion.  Kvery  time  the  average 
new.spaper  wants  to  add  two  or  more 
additional  pres.s<*s  it  must  change  its 
shell  or  move  into  a  new  building. 

The  factory  idea,  located  on  cheap 
proiM-rty.  permits  the  hou.sing  of  kin¬ 
dred  departments  where  the  inter¬ 
relation  Ijetween  them  makes  for  in- 
crea.sed  etticiency  and  economy.  For 
example,  when  your  city  or  news  editor 
wishes  to  keei>  in  close  touch  with  your 
circulation  and  composing-room  execu¬ 
tives  without  <-limbing  stairs  or  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  telephone,  you  are  going  to 
get  better  action. 

In  equipping  the  Globe’s  new  plant 
in  1911  we  sought  to  get  everything  up 
to  the  highe.st  point  of  efliciency.  We 
put  in  electric  drying  tables  for  the 
.stereotypers,  at  a  cost  of  J8,000,  but 
after  two  or  three  year.s’  experience, 
threw  out  the  electric  part  and  restored 
steam. 

Under  commercial  conditions  we  found 
that  it  was  costing  us  about  as  much 
for  electric  current  to  dry  the  forms  as 
to  operate  four  or  flve  huge  modern 
high-speed  presses.  We  found  that 
there  was  always  that  danger  of  melt¬ 
ing  the  forms  with  electric  current  in 
ca.se  of  short  circuits  or  such. 

.Alxjut  two  years  or  so  after  we  had 
started  operating  our  new  plant,  we 
liegan  a  seven  months’  trial  of  the  dry 
mat,  which  had  been  so  much  talked 
alK>ut  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
i<-an  New.spaper  Publishers’  As.sociatlon. 
We  .started  in  May  and  from  that  time 
until  December  did  not  make  a  wet  mat 
in  our  office. 

We  put  up  with  so  much  inconve¬ 
nience  and  annoyance  during  those  few 
months  in  the  hope  of  eventually  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulties,  that  I  really  hate 
to  hear  the  words  “dry  mats"  mention¬ 
ed.  Shrinkage  impossible  to  control,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  reference  to  block  advertlse- 
ment.s,  led  to  endles.s  complaints  and  al¬ 
lowances  to  advertisers  which  by  agree¬ 
ment  w£us  charged  against  the  mat  ac¬ 
count. 

We  put  in  new  rolling  machines,  ca¬ 
pable  of  getting  deeper  impres.sions  in 
the  mat,  bought  all  kinds  of  roasters, 
scorchers,  and  the  like,  and  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  i>erfect  the  device  that  promised 
to  do  away  with  the  heat  of  the  drying 
tables  in  summer  and  to  reduce  the 
damage  done  to  type  and  illustrations 
by  frequent  heating. 

We  found  that  we  had  to  reblanket 
all  of  the  impression  cylinders  on  the 
presses  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  uniform  results  by  trying  to  use 
wet  and  dry  mats  interchangreably.  That 
was  the  reason  we  decided  to  adopt  one 
method  and  adjust  all  our  equipment 
that  way. 

Along  in  December  we  got  a  poor  lot 
of  dry  mats  and  Anally  decided  to  throw 


to  the  old  •proces.s.  The  dry  mats  had 
lieen  costing  us  16  cents  each,  and  were 
later  reduced  to  12  centa  This  was  a 
high  price  to  pay,  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  greatly  modifled  if  their  use 
l>ecame  large  enough  by  reason  of  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

During  one  dry  mat  experiment  our 
stereotype  foreman  was  trying  out  dif¬ 
ferent  schemes  to  make  dry  mats  of  his 
own,  and  fortunately  hit  upon  one  made 
with  uncooked  paste,  as  differing  from 
the  u.sual  cooked  composition.  When 
we  returned  to  wet-mat  methods,  he 
used  this  process  with  amazing  results 
and  greater  economy. 

We  now  use  dry  mats  for  starters 
when  they  are  used  on  inside  pages, 
owing  to  the  great  inclination  to  get 
very  gray  print  from  pages  so  handled, 
I  have  ordered  that  dry  mats  shall  never 
l>e  used  for  the  first  or  last  pages.  The 
manufacturers  of  dry  mats  now  claim  to 
have  eliminated  certain  of  the  trouble¬ 
some  shrinks,  but  I  want  no  part  of 
them  until  some  one  else  proves  their 
practicability. 

Incidental  to  the  publication  of  the 
paper  in  its  new  plant,  we  decided  to 
limit  advertising  on  the  last  page  to  two 
columns,  permitting  us  to  print  features 
and  matter  there  of  the  kind  that  would 
be  sought  by  busy  readers  on  the  cars 
going  home.  Our  circulation  manager 
said  he  thought  this  would  be  good  for 
10,000  a  day. 

We  took  the  plunge  and  our  circula¬ 
tion  since  then  seems  to  have  justified 
his  prediction.  During  the  past  six 
months  we  have  cleared  the  second  and 
third  pages  of  all  advertising  except 
that  which  is  paid  for  on  a  50  per  cent, 
additional  charge  for  position. 

We  have  calculated  that  we  make  our 
newspaper  on  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  last  pages  as  free  from  advertising 
as  we  can,  and  if  any  advertiser  wants 
a  place  in  our  show  windows — pages 
tw'o  and  three — he  must  pay  show-win¬ 
dow  prices,  which  many  of  them  are 
doing. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  this  pro¬ 
cedure  to  any  publisher  wishing  to  im¬ 
prove  his  paper’s  appearance.  Any  tri¬ 
fling  embarrassment  from  advertisers  will 
1)6  short  lived,  for  in  the  long  run  the 
advertiser  is  just  as  much  interested  in 
the  additional  circulation  you  can  give 
him  as  you  are  to  ban  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  fatal  weaknesses  of 
the  newspaper  which  is  made  to  suit 
the  advertiser’s  pleasure  rather  than  the 
readers’  satisfaction.  The  advertiser 
mu.st  be  saved  from  himself.  If  the 
readers  of  any  paper  come  to  think 
that  it  is  owned  and  dominated  by  its 
advertisers,  it  becomes  just  so  much 
le.ss  valuable  as  an  advertising  mediunru 

[This  is  the  ninth  article  of  the  series 
on  Newspaper  Making  bp  Mr.  Rogers. 


Ohio  Editors  to  Meet 
The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  City  Editors'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Virginia  Hotel,  in  Columbus, 
O.,  on  January  13  and  14.  Clyde  P. 
Steen,  of  the  L<ima  Daily  News,  is  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Association;  Mary  .A.  Young, 
of  the  Sidney  Daily  Journal,  is  secre¬ 
tary,  and  A.  H.  Mitchell,  jr.,  of  the  Mar- 
tine  Perry  Times,  Is  treasurer. 


Loyalty  bought  never  gets  rid  of  the 


N.  Y.  PAPERS  GAIN  MANY 
AD  PAGES  IN  OCTOBER 


All  Record.s  Broken  by  Unprecedented 

Crush  of  Advertising  Matter— Dailies 

Printed  1,894  More  Pages  From  Aug, 

1  to  Sept.  27  Ads  Increased  and  Read¬ 
ing  Matter  Decreased. 

October  advertising  was  the  heaviest 
on  record  for  the  New  York  newspapers. 
The  gain,  compared  with  October,  1915, 
was  approximately  285  pages.  During 
the  same  period,  1,894  more  pages  were 
printed  in  the  papers,  whereas  during 
the  period  from  August  1  to  September 
27,  623.9  less  pages  of  reading  matter 
appeared,  with  a  gain  of  618.6  pages  in 
advertising. 

So  great  was  the  crush  of  advertising 
in  New  York  during  the  last  month, 
that  a  number  of  newspapers  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  reduce  the  size  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  or  leave  them  out  altogether.  The 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  white 
paper  to  print  the  extra  pages  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  publishers  either  accu¬ 
mulated  reserve  during  the  previous 
fifty  days,  or  do  not  fear  a  shortage. 
There  have  been  reductions  in  size  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  The  exceptions  are  those 
.papers  that  are  either  protected  by  con¬ 
tract  at  present  prices  until  well  into 
next  year,  or  that  have  decided  to  main¬ 
tain  the  old  .size  regardle.ss,  believing 
that  the  news  print  situation  will  ea.se 
up  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

SOME  INTERESTING  COMPARISONS. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  daily  news¬ 
papers  printed  1,894  more  pages  during 
the  month  of  Octolier,  1916,  than  for 
the  corresponding  month  one  year  ago, 
and  printed  599,805  more  agate  lines  in 
advertising,  a  gain  of  approximately  286 
pages.  The  evening  group  of  news¬ 
papers  printed  5,064  pages,  compared 
with  4,544  for  October,  1915.  The  morn¬ 
ing  group  printed  5,958  pages,  compared 
with  4,584  pages  one  year  ago.  Sunday 
editions  are  included  in  the  figures, 
which  were  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  In  October,  1915,  the 
Press  printed  438  pages  which  have 
been  deducted  from  the  totals  .shown  fqr 
last  year.  Four  papers  show  an  adver¬ 
tising  loss  of  136,220  lines  during  the 
month  just  pa.st.  tAll  the  others  record 
a  gain  of  from  2,230  to  249,874  lines.  The 
largest  number  of  lines  of  advertising 
carried  by  any  one  paper  for  the  entire 
month  was  1,353,010  and  the  smallest 
351,598,  but  the  smalle.st  this  year  ex¬ 
hibits  a  gain  of  4,020  lines  over  a  year 
ago,  while  the  largest  of  this  year  re¬ 
cords  a  gain  of  188,932  lines  more  than 
it  carried  during  October,  1915. 

LESS  PAGES  AND  MORE  ADS. 

During  the  period  from  August  1  to 
September  27,  1916,  the  daily  papers  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  printed  623.9 
less  pages  of  reading  matter  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1915.  While 
they  made  this  reduction  in  the  .saving 
of  news  print,  they  published  618.6  more 
pages  of  advertising  than  during  the 
same  time  one  year  ago.  The  figures 
.show  that  nine  evening  newspapers 
printed  237.4  less  pages  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  seven  morning  papers  355.1  le.ss, 
and  seven  Sunday  papers  31.4  less,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  saving  of  623.9  pages.  The 
gain  in  advertising  during  the  same  time 
shows  that  the  evening  papers  added 
348.8  more  pages,  the  morning  papers 
211.3,  and  the  Sunday  newspapers  58.5. 
The  individual  losses  in  the  number  of 
pages  of  advertising  were  small,  one 
evening  paper  losing  5.9  pages,  one 
morning  31.7  pages,  and  three  Sunday 
'OdWistiai^s  84.8 .pages, - 


the  whole^  thtag  over^pard’apd  revert  prirt 


The  statement  is  more  '  markable 
when  it  is  rememl)ered  that  there  were 
50  publication  days  in  the  riod  cov- 
ered  in  1916,  and  only  49  i.i  1915.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  on.  more  Sun 
day  in  the  period  calculat.  .|  in  1915 
there  being  nine  last  year  and  only 
eight  this. 

•The  figures  show  an  advertising  gain 
nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  pages  of 
white  paper  saved,  and  during  the  .same 
period  there  have  been  cin  iilation  in¬ 
creases  which  would  go  to  disi.rove  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  some  publishers  that 
such  a  policy  would  'result  in  loss  of 
both  advertising  and  suh.scriptions.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  base  rate 
of  a  number  of  the  New  York  dailies 
has  increa.sod  to  help  meet  advancing 
co.sts,  while  the  volume  of  display  which 
has  crowded  into  the  dailies  has.  it  is 
believed,  broken  all  previous  records. 

CIRCUI-ATION  HAS  INCRKASKI). 

The  cutting  off  of  the  return  privilege 
by  many  of  the  metropolitan  dailie.s  has 
caused  an  increase  in  paid  subscription!!, 
so  that  the  economies  effected  hy  the 
newspapers  of  America’s  largest  tity  in 
reducing  the  consumption  of  news  i)rint 
has  actually  resulted  in  increased  reve¬ 
nue  from  all  departments,  pins  the  ad¬ 
ditional  volume  of  bu.sines.s.  Tlie  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  is  an  indicatioii 
that  the  readers  endorse,  ratlier  than 
condemn,  the  reduction  in  size. 

Economies  effected  by  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  conservation  of  news  print 
are  shown  by  the  following  statement 
taken  from  the  last  Bulletin  of  the 
American  New.spaper  Publi.sher.s’  As.so- 
ciation. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Jour¬ 
nal  have  increa-sed  the  wholesiile  prices 
of  their  papers  from  45  to  55  cents  per 
hundred  copies  to  Minneapolis  branch 
offices.  These  branch  offices  have  a 
brokerage  of  5  cents  a  100,  .so  that  the 
new  wholesale  price  involves  a  price  of 
60  cents  a  100,  against  50  cents  pre¬ 
viously  charged’.  The  papers  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  wholesale  price  for  Sun¬ 
day  editions  from  3  to  3 cents  in  Min- 
nea  polls. 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican  in¬ 
creased  its  price  from  1  to  2  cents  on 
June  5,  when  the  circulation  lo.ss  fol¬ 
lowing  the  change  amounted  to  12  per 
cent.,  where  it  remained  until  about  the 
last  of  August,  .since  which  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  gain,  and  it  is  hoped 
in  a  few  months  to  regain  the  total 
maintained  prior  to  the  adviince  in 
price.  Whether  this  is  done  or  not, 
W.  J.  Pattison  writes  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publi.sher.s’  A.ssociation  that 
he  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
change. 


The  Sun  is  Taken  to  Task 
The  United  States  Navy  Depaitment 
has  issued  through  Secretary  Diiniels’.s 
office  a  statement  of  approximately 
1,000  words  taking  the  New  York  Sun  to 
task  for  having  printed  a  story  al)out 
the  forthcoming  sale  of  tobacco  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  The  article  is 
described  as  "one  of  the  most  amu.sing 
preelection  hysterical  outbursts.”  The 
.statement  says  men  in  the  navy  do  not 
use  plug  now  but  prefer  more  refined 
tobacco.  It  says  Secretary  Daniels  may 
well  be  proud  of  his  record  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  administrator  of  junk,  and  it 
winds  up  with  a  poetic  quotation :  “A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing" 


Iowa  Editors  to  Meet  in  Februiir> 
The  Iowa  Press  Associa'ion  will  <rv 
to  get  Henry  Watter.son  or  Joseph  M'  dill 
Patterson  to  addres.s  their  conventi!)n. 
to  he  held  in  Des  Moines,  Februar>  8, 
9,  and  10,  1917.  I.4i.st  year  Arthur  H'is- 
-bane- spoke  to  the-Iowans.  ' 
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“KEEPING  the  FAITH” 


Gimbel  Brothers 

and 

The  New  York  Tribune 

Br 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 


Sent 

on 

Request 


ON  OCTOBER  3,  1916,  Gimbel  Brothers  were  noti¬ 
fied  that  their  advertising  could  no  longer  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  The  New  York  Tribune — an  incident 
that  marks  the  latest  development  in  this  paper’s  finish- 
fight  for  truth  in  advertising. 

Because  Gimbels’  annual  advertising  expenditure  is  large 
should  have  no  influence  on  the  truthfulness  of  their 
copy.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  their  contract  was  one  of 
the  largest  carried  by  The  Tribune  have  any  influence 
with  this  newspaper.  We- have  a  responsibility  to  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  gave  the  facts  in  a  powerful 
article  published  in  The  Sunday  Tribune  of  October  22nd 
— one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  written — one  that  will  help 
advertisers  realize  just  how  resolutely  The  Tribune  is  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  its  motto. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  brings  you  a  copy  in  reprint 
form.  The  edition  is  limited.  Address  Tribune  Adver¬ 
tising  Department. 

WttD®0rk  ®rtbttive 

First  to  Last — the  Truth:  News — Editorials — Advertisements 


TKIill'!«K  SKRVICK. 
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EVENING  MAIL’S  NEW  HOME  MODEL  OF - ^ 

NEWSPAPER  EFFICIENCY  ENGINEERING 


are  an  pneuinatlc,  wiin  mcnviauai  gen-  n  is,  this  job  work  starts  on  one  gidt 
erators.  They  are  also  connected  up  of  the  foundry-room  and  finishes  at  a 
with  a  large  high-pressure  boiler  In  small  elevator  which  carries  it  to  the 
the  basement.  ad  alley  above. 

“After  the  mat  is  dried,  It  is  dropped  “We  were  also  limited  for  space  to 
down  a  gravity  chute  which  carries  It  accommodate  the  three  type-  and  slug, 
down  and  across  the  floor  to  the  mat  casting  machines,  and  were  obliged  to 
shears  and  scorcher  to  the  stereotype  locate  them  on  the  stereotype-room 
foundry  on  the  floor  below,  floor.  The  product  of  these  machineg 

“The  make-up  alley  is  directly  in  the  will  be  conveyed  to  the  composing-room 
centre  of  the  floor,  flanked  on  one  end  by  the  small  elevator  referred  to  above 
by  the  news  battery  of  linotypes,  on  press-room  plans. 

one  side  by  the  ad  battery  of  linotypes, 

on  the  other  end  by  the  ad  alley  and  press-room  floor,  which  is  at 

on  the  other  side  by  the  steam  tables.  street  level,  because  there  was  not 
There  is  the  same  saving  of  time  in  sufficient  ceiling  height  in  the  liasement 
the  moving  of  matter  from  the  ad  al-  between  the  pontoon  grill  foundationg 
ley  to  the  make-up,  or  from  ad  ma-  the  building  and  the  building  steel, 
chines  to  the  ad  alley,  as  has  been  the  flve  high-speed  sextuple  presses  are 
pointed  out  exists  on  news  matter.  out  in  a  line,  with  the  delivery  side 

"On  the  ff  or  below  is  the  stereotype  each  press,  facing  the  delivery  and 

foundry.  Here  one  mat  chute  from  the  mail-rooms,  front  of  the  building.  The 
composing-room  above  lands  directly  product  of  each  press  is  taken  by  a  dis- 
at  the  mat  shears  and  mat  scorcher,  al-  P^tch  conveyor,  conveyed  through  the 
most  directly  next  to  the  casting  ap-  floor  along  the  basement  ceiling  to  the 
paratus,  which  feeds  the  Hoe  finishing  front  of  the  building,  and  then  brought 
machine,  and  the  finishing  machine  delivered  on  delivery  tables  in 

lands  directly  at  two  plate  drops,  which  delivery-room.  Here  the  printed 

lands,  in  turn,  in  front  of  the  two  start-  Papers  are  served  to  the  carriers  and 
er  presses  mail-room  from  each  side  of  these 

"Another  mat_  chute  from  the  com-  conveyor  delivery  tables,  which  deliver 
posing-room  lands  at  the  mat  shears  papers  in  counts  of  fifty  each, 
and  mat  roaster  adjoining  the  auto  plate.  roll-print  supply  will  be  taken 

The  auto  shaver  spans  the  space  be-  trucks  at  the  curb  onto  a  .sidewall 
tween  the  auto  plate  and  the  two  addi-  elevator  landing  at  the  same  height  as 
tional  plate  drops  to  the  press-room  be-  .  truck  bed.  The  paper  will  never 
, .  be  ‘ended  up’  until  after  it  has  left  th( 

“It  would  have  been  much  more  de-  Pointing  presses.  The  rolls  will  be  han 
sirable  if  we  could  haye  located  our  throughout,  in  orde: 

flat  stereotype  plate-casting  Md  finish-  damage  and  white  and  printer 

ing  machinery  .oil  the-  composing-room  o"  th. 

floor,  adjacent  to. the  ad  alley.  But,  as  {Continued  on  page  16) 


Moving  Day  for  New  York  Daily  Made  a  Joy-Ride  Through  Wise 
Planning  on  Part  of  Business  Manager  George  II.  Larke — Details 
of  Layout  of  New  Plant,  in  Which  Time-Saving  Has  Been 
the  First  Consideration. 


S.\TURDAY  was  moving  day  for  the  delivery  as  it  is  known  in  other  cities. 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  now  The  union  carriers  simply  deliver  to  the 
commodiously  housed  in  a  twelve- 
Ltory  building,  centrally  located,  at  25  ^  ^ 

City  Hall  Place.  For  many  of  the  em- 

ployees  it  was  simply  a  Joy  ride — for  J  f 

the  older  workers  it  meant  reflection, 

wdth  some  sadness  and  regret  at  leav-  jEDOm  , 

ing  the  old  corner,  203  Broadway,  where 
the  paper  had  its  home  for  twenty-six 
years  of  useful  public  service.  But  for 
George  H.  Larke,  business  manager,  who  ^ 
had  labored  nights  and  Sundays,  holi-  -- 
days  and  Saturday  afternoons,  for  over 

thirty  days  to  have  the  new  equipment  ^ 

in  service  the  time 

meant  a  accomplished. 

Mr.  Larke  was  about  but  se- 

renely  happy  when  seen  by  a  repre- 
sentative  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Mr.  Larke’s  programme  so  sue- 

ccssfully  carried  through  that,  when  the 
Evening  Mail  folks  went  to  the 


building,  the  pressmen  found  new  press- 
es,  the  stereotypers  found  a  new  plant, 

the  printers  found  a  new  battery  of  BBSEMwHNH^HMil^llHH 
linotypes  and  all  new  steel  furniture,  ^ 

and  all  the  other  departments  discov-  New  York  Mail’s  New  Homk 
ered  that  their  desks  were  all  marked; 
their  bundles  of  personal  belongings 
lying  on  top,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  start  in  on  Monday  morning  with 
everything  at  hand  to  contribute  to  ef¬ 
ficient  work. 

Discussing  the  efficient  arrangement 
of  plant  and  mechanical  equipment,  Mr. 

Larke  said: 

how  plant  was  laid  out. 

“The  building  finally  selected  was 
taken  after  about  thirty  (30)  other 
buildings  in  congested  downtowm  New 
York  were  considered  and  laid  out  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  plant.  It 
was  among  the  first  considered,  then 
was  temporarily  set  aside  because  the 
floor  space  on  certain  floors  was  not 
quite  enough  to  make  an  ideal  plant, 
and  because  certain  structural  obstacles 
interfered  seriously  with  the  engineer¬ 
ing  problems  involved.  These  latter 
problems  have  been  very  serious,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  they  were  largely  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  drastic  Labor  law  and 
Fire  Department  law  requirements  in 
New  York  city.  There  was  not  time  to 
erect  a  new  building.  An  existing  build¬ 
ing  must  be  had.  In  consequence,  we 
turned  back  to  the  present  building  as 
a  sort  of  last  resort. 

“It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what 
I  have  just  said  to  fairly  Judge  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  new  plant.  Many  ideals  had 
to  be  sacrificed,  either  for  lack  of  space, 
or  because  some  labor  law  or  Fire  De¬ 
partment  regulation  forbade  it. 

“On  a  modern  evening  newspaper, 
and  particularly  in  New  York,  where 
the  paper  is  sold  to  the  reader  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  than  anywhere  else  In 
this  country,  as  a  whole,  time  is  every-  “The  forms  are  made  up  on  trucks 
thing.  If  the  Evening  Mail  reader,  on  to  save  time  of  sliding  them  on  tables, 
his  way  up-town,  goes  to  his  subway  and  also  to  save  time  of  walking  around' 
station  *md  does  not  And  the  'Wall  the  tables  in  order  to  justify.  The 
Street  edition  of  the  Mall  on  sale  and  truck  can  be  pulled  out  of  line  for  the 
does  And  another  particularly  competi-  latter  purpose  more  quickly  than  a  man 
tive  paper  with  a  Wall  Street  edition  can  walk  around  a  make-up  table,  and 
on  sale,  he  buys  the  competitive  paper,  also  there  is  less  danger  of  a  ‘pi’  in 
In  other  cities,  circulation  for  the  most  .sliding  the  form.  The  starter  pages 
part  is  delivered  by  carrier  either  at  the  leave  the  make-up  alley  about  six  feet 
reader’s  business  place  or  at  his  home,  from  the  mat  rollers  Both  of  these 
If  the  paper  is  a  few  minutes  late  that  moulding  machines  are  combination 
pai>er  still  has  its  readers  The  New  machines.  Both  can  be  used  for  either 
York  evening  papers  have  no  carrier  Wet  er  dry  mats.  The  six  steam-  tables 


newsstands  and  the  reader  buys  his 
paper  from  the  newsstaffds. 

“In  laying  out  our  new  plant  we  have, 
therefore,  had  to  save  every  possible 
unnecessary  step  or  movement.  We 
have  centred  the  point  of  destina¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  departure  in 
every  available  and  possible  rsspect. 
The  copy-reading  desk  is  directly  over 
the  copy-cutting  desk  in  the  composing 
room.  It  requires  far  less  time  to 
shoot  the  copy  dow'n  one  flight  than  to 
carry  it  flve  feet.  The  copy-cutting  desk 
and  the  dump  are  centred  with  respect 
to  the  battery  of  news  linotypes.  The 
head-letter  machine  is  immediately  next 
to  the  dump  and  copy-cutter.  In  this 
way,  half  of  the  time  required  in  the 
old  plant  for  the  linotype  operator  to 
dump  his  product  and  get  new  copy  is 
saved. 

“The  sot  matter  is  dumped  from  one 
side  of  the  dump  and  the  galley  is  taken 
off  by  the  proof  boy  from  the  other  side 
of  the  dump  and  laid  on  the  proof 
presses,  on  the  two  presses  which  are 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  dump. 
The  proofs  pulled,  the  proved  galleys 
are  laid  without  taking  a  step  on  the 
correcting  bank,  and  the  proofs  are  sent 
by  conveyor  to  the  proof  room,  which 
is  about  ten  feet  distant.  The  read 
proofs  are  sent  back  to  the  copy-cutter, 
about  twenty  feet  distant  from  the 
proof  room  by  conveyor.  After  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  corrected  the  galleys  are  laid  oi 
the  assembling  tables  on  the  make-up 
alley,  which  is  located  Immediately  next 
to  the  correcting  bank. 
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The  Journalist 

D>ym4  u  AMkvt.  Aiwm.  PnUaltm  m<i  Aintfan 

Vol.  XIV.  No.  7.  Now  York,  Oct.  .11,  IHIH. 

Price  Ten  Cents. 

[The  follotrinr/  paragraphs  from  The 
Journalist  tell  what  were  the  most 
interesting  topies  of  discussion  in  the 
newspaper  and  adt'crtising  fields  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  this  week. — Ed.] 

The  cutting  of  two  Associated  Press 
wires  by  a  Western  Union  company  iie- 
cause  a  little  trifle  of  $40,000  rental  was 
not  paid;  the  resignation  of  William 
Henry  Smith,  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Pre.ss;  the  rumor  that  another 
paper  would  follow  the  Sun  and  the 
Tribune  out  of  the  combination,  and 
the  organization  of  the  new  National 
Associated  Press,  with  Charles  A.  Dana 
a.4  president  and  W.  N.  I.^lfan  as  vice- 
president  and  bu.sine.ss  manager,  fur¬ 
nished  the  most  interesting  news  that 
had  passed  along  Park  Row  in  many  a 
day.  - 

The  rumored  withdrawal  from  the 
Associated  Press  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Tribune  was  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
the  week.  The  journalistic  world  agreed 
that  the  future  of  the  Associated  Press 
depended  largely  upon  James  Gordon 
Bennett  and  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Its  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  was  regarded  as 
ineWtable.  _ 

The  two  candidates  for  Governor  of 
New  York  State  were  men  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  connections.  J.  Sloat  Fas.9ett. 
defeated  Republican  candidate,  was  the 
owner-  of  an  Elmira  newspaper,  while 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  succe.ssful  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate,  was  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Press  Club. 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  was^cele- 
brating  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 


Much  editorial  comment  concerning  a 
railroad  accident  that  deprived  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean  of  three  men  of  its 
local  staff  api)eared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
victim.s,  Leonard  Dane  Washburne, 
Fred  W.  Henry,  and  Frank  McAf- 
ferty,  were  covering  an  assignment 
when  the  disaster  occurred  as  a  result 
of  a  mi.splaced  .switch. 


Col.  Ellliott  F.  Shepard,  of  the  Mail 
and  Express,  was  considered  the  most 
likely  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  Press  Club. 


The  Herald,  World.  Sun,  and  the  Re¬ 
corder  were  doing  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  elevated  railways. 


John  T.  McKechnie,  of  the  World, 
iKjcame  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
corder. 


Col.  Ij.  L.  Morgan,  of  the  New  Haven 
Regi.ster,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
American  New.spaper  Association  as¬ 
sumed  temporarily  the  management  of 
the  New  York  office. 


■M.  McGerrigan,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Item,  .severed  his  connection  with  that 
papf-r  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Ledger’s  reportorial  staff. 


Walter  H.  Barnes  resigned  from  the 
Boston  Post  and  joined  the  night  dc.s'< 
force  of  the  Journal. 


Jo.seph  Humphrey.s,  on  the  .staff  of 
the  Bo.slon  Globe  in  various  car>acities 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  closetl  his 
connection  with  that  pai>er. 


Mr.  Bentley,  of  New  York,  and  J 
Armstrong  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Globe-Democrat. 


SULLIVAN  SUCCEEDS  PATMAN 

Promoted  to  Be  Secretary  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

John  Sullivan,  who  has  been  assistant 
secretary  of  the  As.sociation  of  National 
Advertisers  since  June,  .1915,  has  been 
elected  secretary,  succeeding  C.  W. 
Patman,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
man  has  become  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  , 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  well-known  in  the 
advertising  fleld,  having  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  advertising  manager. 
Prior  to  becoming  Connected  with  the 
A.ssociation  he  was  a  .special  publishers’ 
representative  for  a  number  of  well- 
known  (.'anadian  newspapers.  Before 
coming  to  New  York  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Wit¬ 
ness,  Weekly  Witness,  Canadian  Pictor¬ 
ial,  and  other  papers.  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
l)een  prominently  identified  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  fleid  in  New  York  for  nearly 
four  years,  and  enjoys  a  large  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  advertising  men,  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  publishers. 


PAPER  FREIGHT  RATE  HEARING 


Brief  Filed  with  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  Asks  for  Readjustment. 

In  the  brief  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  Ernest  S. 
Ballard,  for  the  carriers  in  the  Central 
I'reight  Association,  and  by  C,  C. 
Wright  for  those  of  Wisconsin,  regard¬ 
ing  rates  on  news  print  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  Central  Freight  Association 
point.s,  as  compared  with  rates  from 
-Mich’gan  to  the  same  iKtints  of  de.stina- 
tion,  the  matter  of  charges  on  this  clas- 
.-•.ification  is  discussed. 

The  ca.se  is  partially  a  rehearing  of 
that  brought  by  the  Michigan  Traffic 
As.scK-iation  against  the  carriers,  decided 
by  the  Commission  last  February,  when 
the  Commi.ssion  held  that  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  rates  from  Michigan  milis  and 
those  of  Wisconsin  should  be  at  lea.st 
1V4  cents  i>er  hundred  greater  than  at 
present  charged,  but  were  unable  to  say 
what  further  changes  should  be  made. 

Up  to  June  no  tariff  had  been  filed 
with  the  Commission  making  any  re¬ 
adjustment  of  rates  lietween  milis  in 
Wi.scon.sin  to  Central  Freight  Associa¬ 
tion  territory.  In  view  of  this,  the  Com¬ 
mission  granted  a  hearing  at  Chicago  to 
tho.se  intere.sted.  The  subject  is  consid¬ 
ered  of  supreme  interest  as  far  as  these 
mills  are  concerned. 


MILL  WILLING  TO  CO-OPERATE 

Paper  Company  with  Plenty  of  Wood 
is  Ready  to  Enlarge. 

.\n  officer  of  a  large  paper  company, 
who  will  not  permit  the  public  use  of 
his  name  efr  that  of  his  company  at 
the  present  time,  says  that  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  any  time  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  for  an  enlarged  news  print  output. 
He  .states: 

“If  publishers  are  willing  to  as.sist  in 
financing  a  plant,  as  indicated  by  Mr, 
.McIntyre,  the  paper  expert  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
we  are  prepared  to  act.  We  have  suffi¬ 
cient  wood  to  assure  a  supply  beyond 
the  life  of  any  man  who  will  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  us.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  transport  our  logs  entirely  by 
water.  We  are  not  advertising  for  as- 
.sistance,  w’hlch  is  the  reason  we  do  not 
want  our  name  used. 

“If  the  publishers  want  a  mill  that 
.will  turn  out  250,  500,  or  1,000  tons  a  day, 
we  stand  prepared  to  give  it  to  them 
and  at  a  price  that  will  be  fair.’’ 


EVENING  MAIL’S 

NEW  HOME 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

presses.  Arriving  in  the  basement,  th'' 
paper  roll  will  be  rolled  oft  the  elevator 
onto  a  paper  scale  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing.  From  this  point  it  will  be  picked 
up  by  an  electric  hoist  and  trolley  and 
carried  into  the  main  part  of  the  ba^i 
ment  for  storage,  or  to  bj  convey'd  to 
the  paper  lift,  which  runs  from  the 
basement  to  the  first  floor.  Here  it  will 
be  picked  up  again  by  an  electric  hoist 
and  trolley  and  delivered  to  the  press 
requiring  it. 

“The  editorial  floor  has  been  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Stockbrldge,  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Your  diagram  will  show  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  Mr.  Stockbrldge  has  designed 
this  room  to  give  the  maximum  amimnt 
of  daylight  and  air  for  his  organization, 
as  well  as  speed  in  producing  and  han¬ 
dling  the  news  copy.  A  short-cut  stair¬ 
way  from  the  copy  desk  leads  directly 
from  the  editorial -room  into  the  com- 
po.slng-room.’’ 

The  cartoonists  and  the  Etening  Mail 
Syndicate  will  be  accommodated  on  th? 
sixth  floor. 

IN  THE  NEW  HO.ME. 

When  the  first  copies  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  came  off  the  presses  on  Monday 
morning,  a.  shout  went  up  in  every  de¬ 
partment;  the  papers  were  perfectly 
printed.  There  was  not  a  single  hot 
bearing  on  any  piece  of  machinery. 
This  was  liberal  compensation  for  the 
work,  worry,  and  trouble  which  had 


come  as  a  natural  part  of  the  problem 
of  moving.  The  old  buildin,  hart  been 
remodelled,  the  new  plant  i;  ailed,  and 
the  first  edition  run  off  ih  thirty-one 
working  days  from  the  tini  pas.sesskn 
of  tha  building  was  acquin  : 

The  improvements  to  the  puii-'r  itself 
will  not  cease  at  good  prin  ing.  The 
paper  adopted,  on  its  first  day  i.i  t;,* 
new  home,  a  body  type  of  O-.ioint  on  a 
7-point  slug.  This  is  ea.si  r  to  read  than 
solid  7-point,  and  because  of  the  white 
paper  situation  it  was  not  consid'red 
wise  to  go  to  leaded  7-point  brevier. 

In  a  short  time — as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
posing-room  gets  its  br.-ath — the  patter 
will  have  a  new  .set  of  hearts.  These 
have  already  been  selected  an. I  ordered. 

It  was  gratifying  to  tne  management 
of  the  Evening  Mail  to  realize  as  a  le- 
sult  of  the  many  notes  and  ni  -ages  of 
congratulation,  that  the  pain-r  has  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  New  York¬ 
ers. 


Hu:igarian  Editors  Dine 

The  establishment  of  a  Uungarian- 
American  Cr  amber  of  Commerce  was 
the  main  topic  of  discussion  at  a  din¬ 
ner  held  at"  the  Hotel  Mc.Mitin  last 
week  by  thirty-seven  editors  of  Hun¬ 
garian  new.=papers  published  in  the 
United  State.s.  Emil  Ki.ss,  a  New  Y’ork 
banker,  was  the  host.  He  .stated  that 
the  proposition  held  nothing  of  a  po- 
llti  al  nature,  and  was  solely  a  bu.si- 
ness  idea,  looking  to  the  future.  The 
editors  were  holding  their  annual  eon 
vention  at  tie  Mc.Mpin,  and  .Mr.  Kia« 
took  the  opportunity  to  dine  them  and 
make  his  suggestion. 
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What  Every  Advertising 

Agent  Wants  to  Know 

about 

The  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States 


Philadelphia  is  acknowledged  the  greatest  of  home-building 
and  home  ownmg  cities  in  America  and  is  truly  the  “city  of 
homes.”  There  are  (as  reported  by  the  City  Statistician) 
435,947  properties  in  Philadelphia,  including  365,461  separate  dwel-  . 
lings.  Philadelphia  has  more  than  55,000  separate  business  organi¬ 
zations  of  which  15,000  are  manufacturing  plants. 

During  September,  1916,  an  average  of  405,980  copies  of  The 
Bulletin  were  sold  daily. 

'I'liese  were  distributed: 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden . ^  .  .303,011 

In  the  suburban  district  within  forty  miles  of  Philadelphia .  66,930 

Outside  of  suburban  district .  36,039 

405,980 

Among  the  towns  included  in  this  suburban  district  within  forty  miles  of  Phila- 
(lel|)hia  are: 

Perdentown,  N.  J.  (llassboro,  \.  ,1.  Mt.  Holly,  X.  J.  Vineland,  N,  .T. 

1  ristol,  Pa.  llammonton,  X.  .J,  Xo^ristown,  Pa.  Wayne,  Pa. 

Burlington,  N’.  J.  .fenkintown.  Pa.  Phoenixville,  Pa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa.  I.ansdale,  Pa.  Pottstown,  Pa.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Conshohocken,  Pa..  Lansdowne,  Pa.  Quakertown,  Pa.  Woodbury,  X'.  ,1. 

Downingtown,  Pa.  .Media,  Pa.  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Among  the  towns  in  country  district  are: 

.Vllentown,  Pa.  Columbia,  Pa.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Atlantic  City,  X.  ,1.  Dover.  Del.  Pottsville,  Pa.  York,  Pa. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Reading,  Pa. 

Of  the  BULLETIX'’S  entire  circulation,  less  than  6,000  copies  are  sold  beyond 
one  hundred  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  readers  buy  each  day  an  average  of  more  than  • 

$090,000  Worth  of  Foods  12,000  Men’s  Collars 

$32,000  Worth  of  Men’s  Clothing  8,000  Men’s  Shirts 
$30,000  Worth  of  Women’s  A])])arel  0,000  Pounds  of  Cocoa 
$24,000  Worth  of  Cottons  0,000  Men’s  Xeckties 


$20,000  Worth  of  Silks 
$20,000  Worth  of  Furniture 
$1.3,000  Worth  of  Paints 
$0,000  ^Vorth  of  IMillinery 
40,000  Pairs  of  Hosiery 
.37,000  Pounds  of  Coffee 
20,000  Sets  of  Underwear 
12,000  Pairs  of  Shoes 


6,000  Men’s  Xeckties 
4,000  Pairs  of  Corsets 
4,000  Pairs  of  (iloves 
4,000  Pounds  of  Tea 
4,000  Hats  and  Ca])s 
2,400  Barrels  of  Flour 
700  Automobile  Tires 
42  New  Pianos 
32  Xew  Automobiles 


Why  The  Bulletin 
Pleases  Nearly  Every¬ 
body  in  and  Around 
Philadelphia 

The  Bulletin  is  published  in  the  day¬ 
time — most  of  the  news  of  the  World 
happens  during  the  daylight  hours,  and 
through  The  Bulletin’s  complete  and 
highly  organized  system  of  news-gather¬ 
ing  and  distribution.  Bulletin  readers 
secure  last  minute  reports  first. 

The  interests  of  the  reader  are  para¬ 
mount.  The  Bulletin  is  never  too 
crowded  to  present  all  the  news  of  the 
day  as  accurately,  fully  and  clearly  as 
it  can  be  given. 

Extra  pages  are  added  to  meet  the 
news  demands  from  day  to  day  and  to 
provide  for  the  regular  and  complete 
presentation  of  World  happenings,  as 
well  as  the  many  popular  special 
features  and  articles  which  can  be  read 
only  in  The  Bulletin. 

The  name  of  The  Bulletin  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  most  of  the  homes  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  districts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  adj.acent  counties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
central  and  southern  Xew  Jersey. 


When  you  buy  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  The  Bulletin, 
you  deal  in  ktiown  (juantity 
and  quality  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  known  rates  that 
are  absolutely  not  deviated 
from. 


On  reguest  ice  will  secure  an  analysis  of  trade  conditions  and  selling  possi- 
bil  ties  for^ny  particular  business. 

Advertising  Agents  should  always  remember  that  they  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
])()ssihle  consumers  of  the  product  of  any  national  advertiser  by  concentrating  in  the  otic  nerespaper  which  is 
read  daily  by  most  Philadelphians — THE  BUIjIjE’IIN. 

The  net  paid  daily  average  circulation  of  The  Bulletin  is  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  ten  largest  in  the  United  States 


New  York  Offics 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Tribune  Building 

I’liiiadclphia,  October  23,  1916. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  VERREE 
Steger  Building 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN 

I  .-r-  .  Publisher 


(Tear  this  f>age  out  and  put  it  in  your  reference  file.) 


THE  EVENING  MAIL  “At  Home”  Aft 


TRADE 


3;MAHK*. 


A  Supreme  Tribute 

JUST  as  The  Evening  Mail  has 
made  its  greatest  gains  in  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  past  year,  so 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  closed  the  most  success¬ 
ful  year  in  its  history.  2398  Lino¬ 
types  were  sold  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30th. 

This  remarkable  endorsement  of 
the  Linotype  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  is  a  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  of  confidence  in  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  its 
methods  and  its  policies. 

And  it  proves  conclusively  that 
the  Linotype  is 

The  JVorld^s  Greatest  and 
Best  Composing  Machine 

We  have  a  Linotype  for  paiaf?’ii 

Every  Office  at  a  Price 
and  upon  Terms  Within  I 

Reach  of  Every  Printer 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 


Chicago :  1 100  South  Wabash  Avenue 
San  Francisco :  646  Sacramento  Street 
New  Orleans :  549  Baronne  Street 

Toronto:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited 


MODEL  M  LINOTYPE 
Two  Macazine  Model  5 
Price 


New  York  *s  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper, 
Led  All  Other  New  York  Evening  Newspojn 
Where  Its  Press  Capacity  Will  Be  3So 
Which  Is  New,  Will  Be  Able  To  Taitt 


The  Evening  Mail  has  outgrown  itsoliil 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  itslili 
absolutely  necessary  for  it  to  seek  largerm 

The  problem  has  been  solved  by  thevlhi 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  last* 
421,948  lines  of  advertising,  newspaper  «i 
for  the  new  equipment  which  the  Evenii 

THi:  NEW  BUILDING 

The  building  is  12  stories,  six  of  which  will  be  used  exclusive 
for  the  production  of  the  paper.  The  structure  has  been  entirel 
remodeled  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  it  every  modern  deii 
which  goes  to  make  up  a  complete  newspaper  plant. 

THE  NEW  MECHANICAL  EQUIPINIENT 

Press'ea — Two  new  Hoe  sextuples  of  the  X  pattern.  EaiV 
can  turn  out  36,000  twenty-four  page  papers  an  hour.  Supple 
merited  by  three  sextuple  presses  previously  in  the  service  an 
rebuilt,  the  new  plant  is  capable  under  ordinary  conditions  o 
printing  350,000  twenty-four  page  papers  in  each  day. 

Composing  Room — Nineteen  new  Mergenthaler  linotyp* 
machines.  Fifteen  of  these  are  the  Mergenthaler’s  latest  model 
No.  18,  which  were  first  exhibited  last  April  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A 
meeting.  Two  other  machines  are  of  the  four  magazine  typ« 
and  two  others  of  the  two  magazine-type.  This  battery  willl* 
augmented  with  seven  of  the  modern  machines  from  the  old  plant 


A  plaimT'that  will  help  The  Evening  ^ 

growing  newspc 


WALT  EH 

PLAiNFiEL!,^ 


R  KOVEMBER  4.  1916 


to  CONTINUE  TO  BE  ^^The  fastest 
in  New  York^* 


'October  30,  At  25  CITY  HALL  PLAGE 


J  fhg  Four  Months  From  June  1  To  October  31 
^/idoertising  Gains,  Goes  To  Larger  Quarters 
And  Its  Mechanical  Equipment,  All  Of 
S  Of  The  Rapidly  Increasing  Business. 


iilcling*at  203  Broadway.* 

ilation  and  advertising  growth  made  it 


I  happy  selection  of  its  new  building. 

months  the  Evening  Mail  has  gained 
rs  and  makers  will  understand  the  need 
'ail  deemed  necessary  to  install. 

A  complete  new  equipment  of  steel  furniture  makes  the 
posinf?  room  not  only  100%  efficient,  but  absolutely  fireproof. 

Stereotyping  Plant — A  new  triplicate  system  of  stereotyping 
been  installed.  This  department  now  has  the  dry  mat 
rocess;  the  autoplate  and  the  hand  casting  machines.  This 
akes  it  possible  for  The  Evening  Mail  to  get  quicker  stereo¬ 
ping  results  than  any  other  New  York  paper. 


THE  SGOTT 

Heavy  Duty  Two-Speed  Matrix  Rolling  \Iachine, 
For  Wet  or  Dry  Mats 

IF  YOV  WANT  THE  BEST,  BUY  IT. 

THE  EVENING  MAIL  DID. 


THIS  MACHINB  IS  SFKCIAIXV  DBSIG.NKD— To  meet  all  re- 
()iitrementg  of  the  ino<h>rn  tlall;  newapniier— both  for  wet  aiHl  ilry  niatrirea.  It  ia  of 
riirid  conatruction,  producing  perfect  Impreaglons  from  the  heated  forma  on  dry  mata 
’  —the  most  severe  service  to  which  machines  are  subjected. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COM  PAN  A' 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plainfield,  New  Jertcy 
NEW  YORK:  1457  Broadway,  Brokaw  Bldg.  CHICAGO:  Monadnock  Block 


Circulation  Department — The  latest  ideas  in  the  quick  hand- 
g  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation  have  been  embodied  into  the 
yout  of  this  department. 


Editorial  Rooms — The  most  efficient  layout  in  New  York; 
ith  all  departments  of  the  paper  which  contribute  to  its  columns 
the  same  floor,  and  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time. 

Business  Department — The  business  executive  and  the  adver- . 
•sing  department  are  both  on  the  same  floor,  and  this  insures 
ifieieiicy  and  saving  of  time.  75%  of  the  furniture  is  new. 


CUNE-WESTINGHOUSE  MOTORS 


used  exclusively  in  stereotype  and  linotype 
departments  of  the  Evening  Mail. 

We  manufacture  “full  automatic  push-, 
button  control  equipments”  for  all  types  of 
presses  and  electrical  equipment  for  all  appara¬ 
tus  used  in  newspaper  plants. 

CUNE  ELECTRICAL  MEG.  CO. 


38  Park  Row 
New  York 


Fisher  Bldg. 
Chicago 
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THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 


New  York,  November  4,  1916. 


“Our  need  is  the  greater  fart 
that  the  greatest  demand  of  Amer- 
ira  and  of  the  world  is  for  men 
trained  in  principles  of  integrity, 
educated  in  mind  and  heart,  skill¬ 
ed  to  work  with  their  Angers  and 
'heir  eyes  and  their  brains;  men 
Lhat  can  not  only  support  them¬ 
selves  and  make  a  home  for  the 
little  family;  men  to  be  worthy 
citizens,  whose  first  love  is  God 
and  their  country,  their  homes, 
and  the  flag  of  their  nation;  men 
not  dependent  upon  others  for 
support  —  self  •  supporting,  self- 
relian!,  self-respecting  men;  men 
who  have  got  the  in.spiration  that 
is  much  more  than  making  a  liv¬ 
ing; -men  who  are  intensively  and 
extensively  concerned  to  see  that 
every  other  young  fellow,  so  far  as 
their  influence  and  ability  ex¬ 
tend,  shall  have  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  a  worthy  manhood 
as  they  have  had  themselves.” — 
John  Wanamaker. 

can’t  persviade  a  man  to  keep 
on  buying  more  and  more  of  a 
thing  if  he  has  found  it  un.satisfactory 
and  unprofitable.  Most  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  do  keep  on  buying  more  and 


XITHKN  the  editor  of  a  country 
V  V  new.si>aper  writes  an  editorial 
about  his  own  ta.sk  in  life  he  always 
indulges  in  .self-pity — even  though  he 
sometimes  veil.s  it  with  humor  or  .sa¬ 
tire.  Yet  the  prosperous  country  edi¬ 
tor  would  not  trade  jobs  with  the  local 
liank  j)re.sident. 

A  COHIHIN  MclNT*HK.  the  new 
m  \  •  {inper  agent  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
faces  :us  heavy  a  ta.sk  as  has  been 
idaced  ui>on  the  head  and  hand  of  any 
man  in  ytars.  He  wdl  have  the  fullest 
backing  of  the  pubii.sher.s — and,  it  is 
ho|)ed,  of  the  manufacturers.  Power, 
and  more  power,  to  him! 


Don  P.  SKITZ  .'■•ays  that  the  late 
Ko.ster  (’cates  invented  the  large 
tyiK*  headlines  now  so  commonly  used 
in  ferturing  new.s.  There  has  l>een  a 
general  impression  that  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  pioneered  the  idea.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  Maine  was  sunk,  he  found 
three  letters  large  enough  to  fill  about 
a  quarter  of  a  page  of  the  FN'ening 
.Journal  These  letters  were  W,  A,  and 
U. 


LAKAYKTTK  YOl'NG,  JK.,  Bays 
that,  recently,  two  adverti.sers  in 
his  newspaper,  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
('apital,  requc.sted  the  suppre.ssion  of 
news  which  they  (onsidered  unfavor¬ 
able  to  themselves.  The  requests  were 
refused — and  J)oth  advertisers  have 
stopj)ed  advertising  in  Mr.  Young's 
newspap<-r.  He  reminds  the  public  that 
if  the  ('apital  had  submitted  to  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  the.se  advertisers  it  would  be 
neithe;  a  good  new.sfiaper  nor  a  good 
adverti.sing  medium. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION  IMPERATIVE 

Many  economic  factors,  of  a  refractory  kind,  are  involved  in  creating  a 
news  print  manufacturing  plant.  These  have  been  clearly  outlined 
in  this  newspaper  lately  by  those  men  in  that  Industry  entitled  to 
speak  with  greatest  authority.  They  are  thus  familiar  to  publishers,  as  are 
the  essential  causes  for  the  advancing  manufacturing  coats  of  the  product. 

The  manufacturers,  or  most  of  them,  realize  that  nothing  else  is  quite  so 
essential,  for  the  present  and  future  of  their  industry,  as  to  conserve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  THOSE  WHO  BUY  AND  CX)NSUME  THEIR  PRODUfTT,  To  force 
the  suspension  of  a  newspaper,  through  greed  of  immediate  gain,  is  to  Strike 
a  blow  at  THE  MARKET  UPON  WHICH  THE  MANUFACTURER  MUST 
RELY.  To  force  upon  publishers  such  curtailment  in  the  consumption  of  news 
print  as  will  mean  for  them  arrested  development,  and  the  sacrifice  of  initiative, 
is  to  turn  back  the  wheels  of  newspaper  progress  and  to  nullify  for  the  niiW^>- 
papers  years  of  constructive  work. 

Under  present  conditions  publishers  realize  that  they  must  pay  a  reason'a'"-^- 
ble  advance  in  price  for  their  news  print,  and  that  they  must  practice  all 
economies  possible  short  of  material  deterioration  in  their  output,  and  that' ! 
they  must  increase  their  revenues  through  raising  advertising  and  subscription 
rates.  BUT,  WHEN  THEY  SHALL  HAVE  DONE  THESE  THINGS,  THEY 
WANT  ASSURANCE  THAT  THEY  SHALL  BE  ABLE  TO  SECURE  A  NOR¬ 
MAL  SUI*PLY  OP  WHITE  PAPER. 

And  they  realize  that,  after  they  shall  have  met  the  manufacturers  half, 
way,  through  conservation,  through  meeting  and  paying  big  advances  in  prices, 
it  may  still  be  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  the  "shortage”  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  that  an  adequate  supply  for  restricted  needs  shall  not  be  available. 
IF  THE  MANUPACrrURERS  HAVE  ALREADY  TURNED  OVER  A  GREAT 
MANY  OF  THEIR  MACHINES  TO  THE  MAKING  OF  OTHER  GRADES  OF 
PAPER, -thus  restricting  the  output  of  news  print  at  a  period  when  an  in¬ 
creased  output  was  imperative,  WHAT  IS  TO  PREVENT  THESE  MANU- 
FACrrURERS  PROM  TURNING  OVER  STILL  MORE  AND  MORE  OF  THEIR 
MACHINES  TO  THE  MORE  PROFITABLE  GRADES?  And,  it  this  policy  is 
to  be  followed,  of  what  avail  shall  be  the  restricted  consumption,  brought  about 
by  sacrificing  publishing  profits?  The  Portage  of  production  could  thus  be 
made  a  permanent  condition,  wholly  under  the  control  and  subject  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  interests  and  profits  of  the  manufacturers. 

If  the  manufacturers  are  as  fuixious  as  we  assume  them  to  be  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  their  patrons,  the  publishers,  they  should  consider  the  problem 
of  increased  production  to  be  the  vital  one,  and  should  show  quite  as  much 
progress  in  that  direction  as  the  publishers  are  showing  in  effecting  reduced 
consumption.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  demand  for  kraft  papers,  at  inflated 
prices,  has  not  yet  been  satisfied,  else  we  should  see  a  greater  production  of 
news  print.  HAS  THERE  BEEN  ANY  DEMAND  MADE  UPON  THE  CON- 
SUMEltS  OF  KRAFT  PAPERS  THAT  THEY  SHOULD  CURTAIL  CON¬ 
SUMPTION?  Or  has  this  demand  been  made  on  publishers  alone?  The  news 
print  manufacturers  want  cooperation  from  publishers.  Are  they  giving  it,  in 
return,  in  full  measure? 


CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING  FOR  PUB¬ 
LISHERS 

Following  the  valuable  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Steele,  in  his 
recent  notable  interview  for  this 
newspaper,  the  Pennsylvania  publishers 
have  taken  a  step  toward  a  solution  of 
the  news  print  problem  which  should 
l)e  adopted  by  all  organized  groups  of 
publishers  throughout  the  country. 
They  have  appointed  a  purchasing 
agent  for  news  print,  and  have  already 
arranged  to  finance  the  purchase  of  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  tons.  Such  an  order, 
with  .sizes  and  grades  standardized,  and 
the  problem  of  routing  and  timing  ship¬ 
ments  worked  out,  should  secure  to  this 
group  of  publishers  the  advantages-:- 
such  as  they  are,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions — pos.'iessed  by  the  larger  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  plan  should  enable  these  pub- 
li.shers  to  do  business  direct  with  the 
milks,  thus  eliminating  the  jobber  and 
si>eculator.  The  mill  men  themselves 
urge  such  cooperative  buying  as  a 
means  to  this  very  end,  and  it  should 
succeed.  By  this  plan  an  association 
of  publishers  will  secure  ne'A's  print  at 
a  price  as  low  as  a  jobber,  buying  in 
like  quantities,  could  secure — and  the 
speculator  will  have  no  part  in  the 
tran.saction. 

Indications  are  that  other  associa¬ 
tions  of  editors  and  publishers  will 
quickly  fall  in  line.  The  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  has  already  taken 
preliminary  .steps  in  that  direction.  The 
plan  should  appeal  as  a  sensible  one  to 
every  consumer  of  news  print  and 
should  lead  to  larger  memberships  In 
State  and  other  associations. 


TAKING  HIGH-COST  HURDLES 

The  newspaper  business  has  not 
received  any  killing  blow  through 
advancing  costs  of  news  print  and 
of  other  Items  of  overhead  expenses.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  been  hit,  and  hit 
hard;  and  some  of  them  have  been  mo¬ 
mentarily  dazed.  , 

But  there  has  not  yet  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  suspension  of  publication.  There 
ought  not  to  be,  even  though  conditions 
may  continue  to  be  serious.  Publishers 
have  not  only  realized  that  waste  of 
every  kind  must  be  eliminated,  but  have 
found  that  such  elimination  leads  to  un¬ 
contemplated  readjustments.  They  are 
condensing — they  are  cutting  away  non- 
essentials.  They  are  making  better 
newspapers,  A^ND  ARE  SECURING 
AND  PRINTING  MORE  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING.  They  are  hustling  for  business — 
speeding  up  revenues — going  ahead 
with  an  energy  and  impetus  so  strong 
that  high-cost  hurdles  will  offer  less 
and  less  difficulty. 


UP  to  a  few  months  ago  all  newspaper 
charges  for  subscriptions  and  for 
advertising  were  fixed  upon  a  cost  for 
news  print  of  about  2  cents  per  pound. 
Publishers  contend  that  the.se  charges 
tannot  t>e  suddenly  advaqced  to  the 
reader  and  advertiser.  Yet^the  charges 
to  the  publisher  for  news  print  were 
.suddenly  advanced.  The  advertiser,  in 
a  majority  of  Instances,  has  advanced 
the  prices  to  the  consumer  of  the  com¬ 
modities  which  he  sells.  Why  should  he 
refuse  to  pay  more  for  his  advertising? 


ADVERTISING,  AS  A  CO'dMODITY 
COSTS  MORE  TO  PROm  CE-COn! 
SUMERS  MUST  PAY  MOKE  FOR  IT 

That  advertisers  cann  and  win 
not  carry  their  shan  ,,f  the  load 
of  increased  expense  involved  in 
publishing  newspapers,  seenis  to  be  the 
view  of  many  publishers.  That  it  ig  not 
a  sound  view  is  demonstn  cd  by  all 
publi.shers  who  have  annoui,' cd  or  put 
into  effect,  higher  rates 

Manufacturers  or  jobbers  who  sell  to 
merchants  other  commodities  do  not 
take  the  view  that  the  menhants  will 
not  handle  the  goods  if  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  Practically  all  cinimoditles 
‘  *  have  advanced  in  price — yet  1  he  stores 
•are  doing  more  business  right  now  than 
at  any  like  period  in  years. 

Merchants  are  confronted  every  day 
with  rising  commodity  costs.  They  know 
that,  in  most  instances,  economic  condi¬ 
tions  have  forced  these  higher  selling 
prices.  They  are  compelled  to  readjust 
retail  prices  to  permit  of  reasonable 
and  u.'^ual  dealer  profits — and  they  do 
this.  The  public  pays — but  the  public 
has  more  ability  to  pay  than  in  lean 
times.  There  is  always  a  higher  "tax” 
upon  a  full  purse  than  upon  an  empty 
one. 

These  same  merchants,  accustomed  to 
paying  legitimate  advances  in  the  prices 
of  commodities,  quickly  understand  that 
the  same  necessity  faces  them  in  buy¬ 
ing  advertising.  The  difference  to  them 
lies  in  this — that  they  buy  advertising 
AS  CONSUMERS,  not  as  dealers.  They 
buy  this  commodity  because  they  know 
that  without  it  they  cannot  hold  their 
places  in  the  business  race  as  dealers. 
It  is  a  nece.ssity  to  them.  If  they  de¬ 
cide  to  curtail  their  consumption  of 
advertising,  they  penalize  no  one  else 
so  heavily  as  they  penalize  themselves. 
To  stop  buying  advertising  because  the 
price  of  it,  as  a  commodity,  had  ad¬ 
vanced,  would  be  a  business  policy  on 
a  par  with  closing  their  stores  on  what 
are  customarily  their  dull  days,  in  or¬ 
der  to  save  the  expense  of  lighting, 
clerk  hire,  and  service. 

Advertisers  should  not  carry  .\LL  of 
the  increased  cost  of  publishing:  but 
they  should  carry  a  large  part  of  it.  IT 
IS  TO  THEIR  INTEREST  THAT 
NEWSPAPERS  SHOULD  NOT  DE¬ 
TERIORATE — that  they  should  be  able, 
as  business  enterprises,  to  earn  reas¬ 
onable  profits.  Next  to  the  owners  of 
newspapers,  advertisers  are  most  vit¬ 
ally  concerned  in  the  soundness  of  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  followed  by  publishers.  AND 
AS  ADVERTISING  WILL  NOW  COST 
MORE  TO  PRODUCE  AND  DELIVER 
AS  A  COMMODITY,  ADVERTISERS 
WILL  NOT  SERIOUSLY  OBJECT  TO 
paying  more  FOR  IT. 


MISS  BINA  west,  the  wonderful 
woman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Lady  Maccabees,  recently  advised  frater¬ 
nal  societies  to  advertise  in  the  new.s- 
papers.  Now  Mias  West  is  adverti.sing 
her  own  .society  in  the  newspapers  in 
large  display  space.  Her  example  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  stimulate  other  frater¬ 
nal  .societies  to  a  course  so  obviou.sly 
advisable  for  all  of  the.se  organizations. 


*t  JNFORMATIVE  and  not  publicity 
1  advertising  is  tho  kind  to  use,” 
according  to  a  succe.ssful  merchant,  E. 
B.  Mcon,  who  recently  addressed  (he 
Ad  Club  at  Decatur,  Ill.  The  mc.s.sai;e 
of  the  advertiser  should  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  character  and  purpose.  Much  of 
the  so-called  “National  advertising" 
used  in  the  magazines  is  vague  and 
purpo.seless.  It  ignores  the  road  fo 
market. 
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PERSONALS 

If  a  man  does  not  make  new 
arquuintanres,  as  he  advances 
through  life,  he  will  soon  find 
himself  left  alone.  A  man,  sir, 
should  keep  his  friendship  in  a 
constant  repair. —  [Johnson. 


V  jEW  YORK. — Alfred  Zimmerman, 
JN  the  New  York  World,  will  discuss 
‘The  Value  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
to  Local  Merchants,”  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Business 
Men’s  .\ssociation  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Nevember  6. 

Joyce  Kilmer,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times,  lectured  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  "Thursday  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Jeanne  d’Arc  fund  for  wounded 
French  soldiers  and  their  families.  He 
spoke  on  contemporary  foreign  poets 
and  their  attitude  toward  peace  and 
war. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  has  been  tour¬ 
ing  the  State,  investigating  and  ana- 
lyTing  political  conditions. 

Roy  Howard,  of  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations,  who  has  been  touring  South 
America  and  Europe  for  several 
month.s,  returns  to-day  on  the  Finland. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Howard. 

W.  W.  Harris,  who  went  to  London  a 
month  ago  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Eu¬ 
ropean  correspondent  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  returned  to  New 
York  this  week. 


^THER  CITIES.— A.  P.  Cook,  who 
U  has  been  with  the  Associated 
Press  as  assistant  correspondent  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  for  the  last  year,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Karl  K.  Bettis,  former  sporting  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  and 
later  telegraph  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  is  now'  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Galveston  News. 

Gov.  Harris,  of  Georgia,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  the  well-known 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  advertising  man,  who  is 
pre.sident  of  the  Massengale  Advertising 
Agency,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  West¬ 
ern  &  Atlantic  Railway  Commission 
made  l>y  the  recent  death  of  Judson  L. 
Hand. 

Paul  Bliss,  of  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  (.Minn.)  Daily  News, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  North  Side  Commercial 
Club,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Bliss  ex¬ 
plained  the  pleasures  and  difficulties  in¬ 
cident  to  being  on  the  firing  line  of 
the  front  page  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

Griffith  Bonner,  of  the  city  and  sport¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  has  returned  home  after 
serving  with  (^o,  F„  Second  Masssachu- 
.setts  Infantry,  of  Pittsfield,  on  the  Mex- 
^ican  border.  Young  Bonner  is  a  son  of 
Mr,,  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bonner,  and  a 
grandson  of  the  late  Robert  Bonner,  of 
the  New  York  I.«dger.  This  fall  he  will 
report ’the  leading  footl>all  games  in  the 
Ea.st  for  a  number  of  paper.s. 

Frederick  E.  Tarman,  since  1910  on 
the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  has  licen  transferred  to  the 
afternoon  edition,  published  as  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Times,  He  will  handle  the  tele¬ 
graph,  make-up,  and  State  news. 

t-’larence  P.  Beers,  city  editor  of  the* 
Rridgeport  (Ct.)  Sunday  Post,  since  Its* 
e.stablishment  in  1911,  has  l)eon  made 
managing  editor,  and  Earl  C.  Donegan. 
formerly  sporting  editor,  has  been  made 
city  editor. 

Charles  E.  Ogden,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Roche.ster  Times,  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Roche.ster  on  November 
1,  on  "The  Newspaper.”  The  second 


lecture  of  the  series  will  be  on  "Cover¬ 
ing  the  Local,”  by  Bartley  T.  Brown, 
city  editor  of  the  Post-Express. 

Harry  Step,  founder,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.),  Mirror,  has 
recently  celebrated  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day.  He  is  still  in  active  control  of  his 
paper,  which  he  founded  forty-two  years 
ago. 

Alexander  Robinson,  editor  of  the  St. 
John’s  (N.  F.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
appointed  Postmaster-General  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

Arthur  Oliver,  a  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  Newark,  has  been  managing  the 
local  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey 
Republican  State  Committee. 


Boston.— Joseph  D.  Hurley,  district 
editor  of  the  Post,  and  Sands  C. 
Chipman,  of  the  same  paper,  made  a 
trip  through  central  and  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  on  a  “straw  ballot”  for  their 
paper.  The  result  of  the  ballot,  as  print¬ 
ed  in  last  Sunday’s  Post,  showed  that 
Wilson  was  the  favorite  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Thomas  Barker,  head  of  the  Post  art 
department,  accompanied  by  three 
friends,  narrowly  escaped  death  recent¬ 
ly  when  an  automobile  he  was  driving 
plunged  down  a  fifteen-foot  embank¬ 
ment  and  collided  with  a  tree.  The  auto 
was  the  property  of  Robert  Norton,  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Post.  It  was  badly 
sma.shed,  but  the  occupants  escaped  with 
minor  bruises. 

Worden  Wood,  a  marine  artist  who  is 
employed  frequently  by  Boston  news¬ 
papers,  has  returned  from  the  border. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Mounted  Scouts 
of  the  "Dandy  Fifth.” 

F'red  Peters,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  border,  where  he  was  a  ser¬ 
geant-major  in  the  Fifth  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  has  resumed  his  duties  as  la¬ 
bor  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Clifton  Loring,  after  a  long  i.lness, 
has  returned  to  his  work  as  city-hall 
reporter  for  the  American.  Mr.  Loring 
says  that  he  feels  like  a  new  man. 

Thomas  Grenall,  of  the  Record,  is  one 
of  the  men  largely  responsible  for  the 
"Round  Table”  luncheon  that  is  now  a 
weekly  feature  at  the  Press  Club. 

Carl  Wilmore  is  following  the  Mans¬ 
field  (Dem  )  campaign  for  the  Post,  and 
Roy  .Atkinson  is  touring  with  Gov.  Sam¬ 
uel  MciCall  (Rep),  who  is  seeking  re- 
election. 


Philadelphia.— Samuel  w.  Meek, 
general  manager  of  the  Press,  has 
returned  from  a  brief  business  trip  to 
Washington.  , 

Ray  Ziegler,  formerly  kennel  editor 
and  later  auto  expert  of  the  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  has  taken  a  position  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile  company  in  Buffalo.  Franklin 
T.  McCracken,  who  covered  sparring 
matches,  is  the  new  kennel  editor. 

Maurice  R.  O’Connell,  who  formerly 
conducted  a  humorous  column,  “Chari¬ 
vari,”  in  the  Publltt  I.,edger,  and  then 
went  over  to  the  Inquirer,  is  again  with 
the  Ledger  as  auto  editor. 

Mrs.  Avery-Krieghoflf,  formerly  editor 
of  the  household  pages  in  the  Sunday 
Ledger,  Is  .suffering  from  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  is  in  a  sanitarium  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  where  she  has  been 
.since  shortly  after  her  marriage. 

Mr.s.  Grace  Pennypacker,  a  sister-in- 
law  of  the  late  ex-Governor,  who  has 
l>een  editor  of  the  school  page  in  the 
Sunday  Record  for  .several  years,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  news  page  of  unique  Interest,  has 
left  the  paper  and  the  department  has 
been  discontinued. 

Fullerton  L.  Waldo,  of  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  I.iedger  has  written  a  play. 
“The  Sea  Shell,”  which  was  produced 


this  week  at  the  Little  Theatre  by  a 
local  dramatic  society. 

Matilda  Orr  Hays,  attended  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  in  this  city,  as  corre¬ 
spondent  cf  the  Pittsburgh  Post. 

Benjamin  F.  Glazer,  of  the  Press  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  has  adapted  a  play,  “The 
Master,”  from  a  story  by  a  Viennese 
writer,  which  has  been  warmly  praised 
by  critics  in  Cleveland  where  it  had  its 
initial  production.  It  will  open  for  a 
season’s  run  in  Ne\\  York  this  month. 


CLEVELAND,  O.  —  Leroy  Sanders, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Northwest 
Scripps  Newspaper,  was  a  visitor  to 
Cleveland  this  week,  and  went  over  the 
Middle  West  situation  with  Elditor  S,  T, 
Hughes,  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association, 

B.  J.  O’Donnell,  special  writer  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  at 
Cleveland  headquarters,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  bureau  of  that 
organisation. 

James  Schermcrhorn,  publisl)er  of 
the  Detroit  Times,  was  another  visitor 
from  the  automobile  city.  He  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  Congregational  Club  at  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Auditorium. 

Irwin  Harrison,  of  the  News  editorial 
staff,  has  resigned  to  take  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Columbus  (O.)  Monitor. 

John  Ott,  formerly  with  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  News. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Press,  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Exchrnge  Club  on  new.spapers  and 
their  advertising  value. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,— N.  O.  Mes¬ 
senger,  of  the  Washington  Star, 
and  Sumner  Curtis,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  who  have  been  writing  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  now  making  New  York  their 
headquarters, 

J,  Fred  Es.sary,  chief  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  Bureau,  is  travelling  In  the  West, 
He  was  in  Chicago  last  week  and  is 
now  in  Michigan. 

Morton  Milford,  of,  the  Loui.sville 
Courier-Journal,  is  in  Chicago. 

Arthur  Sinnott,  of  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  is  travelling  in  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Missouri. 

Edward  *B.  Clark,  of  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  and  Harry  J.  Brown,  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  are  at  Republican 
headquarters  in  Chicago  in  the  publicity 


department.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier  Journal,  is  in  New  York,  and  “Ben" 
Allen,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
who  has  just  returned  East  from  a  tour 
of  the  West,  writing  for  a  week  or  more 
from  Chicago,  is  now  writing  from  New 
York.  George  Miller,  of  the  Detroit 
News,  is  still  travelling  in  the  West. 
John  Callan  O’Laughlin,  of  the  Chicago 
Herald,  is  writing  from  Minnesota.  He 
has  travelled  in  every  Middle  Western 
State  for  his  paper. 

Ralph  Smith,  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  who  attends  to  Chairman  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  personal  publicity  interviews, 
has  just  returned  from  a  flying  trip  to 
the  West  with  the  Chairman. 

C.  C.  Brainerd,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
has  been  touring  the  West  for  his  paper. 
He  is  now  at  the  home  office.  Arthur 
Henning,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
writing  from  various  Western  cities. 
I,.eroy  Vernon,  of  the  Chicago  News,  is 
writing  from  the  Eastern  States. 


CHIC.AGO — James  Keeley,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald,  left  Chicago  for 
London  at  the  close  of  last  week.  The 
purpo.'-e  of  Mr.  Keeley ’s  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  known,  though  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  he  will  confer  with  Lord  North- 
cliffe  regarding  international  newspa¬ 
per  matters. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  health  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Public  Health  .Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  (TMncinnati,  October  27. 

Thomas  Kennedy,  City  Hall  report¬ 
er  for  the  Chicago  Journal,  is  studying 
law  in  the  night  classes  .of  the  Kent 
College  of  Law. 

Ben  Kendall,  reporter  for  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  who  suffered  a  severe  in¬ 
jury  to  his  head  in  an  accident,  has  re¬ 
covered  and  is  back  at  work. 


ST.  PAUL  —  F.  Guenther,  managing 
ed’tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Volks- 
zeitung,  is  recovering  from  an  illne.ss 
of  several  weeks’  duration. 

William  H.  Neal,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  and  William  E.  Shaules,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  News,  have  returned  from  a  hunt¬ 
ing  trip  in  the  lake  region  of  Minne.sota. 
They  came  back  with  well-filled  bags 
of  canvasbacks. 

H.  K.  Edwards,  manager  of  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News,  is  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  inspecting  newspapers  in 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Detroit. 


TKe  Hsidieirv  Letter 
nas  a  direct  appeal 
Lor*  t-lrve- 
reader. 
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PERSONALS 

{Continued.) 

ITTSBURGH,  Pa— The  Rev.  Dr. 
James  A,  McDonald,  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Canada)  Globe,  who  is  also  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  will  preach  in 
the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
on  November  12. 

Edward  A.  Hope,  treasurer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader,  had  a  very  busy 
week  as  a  prominent  Shriner  at  the 
new  Syria  Temple  oiiening  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  was  on  several  important 
committees  and  saw  that  visiting 
Shriners  had  a  merry  time. 

Ck)l.  C.  A.  Rook,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  returned  ito  his 
office  this  week  after  a  few  days  at  At¬ 
lantic  C^ty,  having  been  called  there  by 
the  serious  illness  and  subsequent  death 
of  his  father-in-law. 

Senator  George  T.  Oliver,  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  spoke  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  Pennsylvania  Meeting  Day  in 
New  York  city.  The  Senator  was  also 
the  contributor  of  $1,000  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  funds  of  the  party. 

Sergt.  Valentine  J.  Oldshue,  of  the 
American  Ambulance  attached  to  the 
French  army,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  for  a  ten-weeks’  furlough, 
during  which  he  will  recruit  men  for 
service  in  the  American  Ambulance 
"somewhere  in  France.”  W.  T.  Mar¬ 
tin,  foimerly  a  reporter  on  the  Ga¬ 
zette-Times,  who  has  been  abroad  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  serve  in  ambulance  work, 
and  who  is  now  a  member  of  Mr.  Old- 
.shue’s  detachment,  came  with  him.  Mr. 
Oldshue  will  return  to  France  Janu¬ 
ary  14. 


Believe  in  everything  you  do. 


ST.  LOUIS. — William  V.  Brumby,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Employees’  Bulletin 
of  the  St  Louis  United  Railways  (Com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  Pope  Y.  White,  who 
has  gone  to  the  St.  Louis  Star  as  city 
editor.  Brumby  has  been  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Star,  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Republic,  and  dramatic  editor  of 
other  local  newspapers.  White  was  once 
city  editor  of  the  St  Louis  Timea 
Waller  Edwards,  formerly  night  editor 
and  city  editor  of^the  St  Louis  Repub¬ 
lic,  was  admitted  to  the  St  Louis  bar 
this  week  as  an  attorney.  Edwards  was 
graduated  in  law  before  entering  the 
newspaper  game  twenty  years  ago.  He 
has  been  in  the  general  publicity  busi- 
nesa 

T.  A.  Byrne,  cartoonist  for  the  St. 
Louis  Timea  who  was  given  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  draw  scenes  in  gambling  resorts 
on  the  Blast  Side,  was  attacked  by  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  places  and  se¬ 
verely  assaulted.  He  was  able  the  next 
day,  however,  to  draw  a  splendid  sketch 
of  conditions  as  he  found  them,  which 
his  paper  used. 


SAN  B^RANCISCO— W.  H.  Levings 
has  resigrned  as  city  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  James  Tuft.s,  of  the 
Chronicle  copy  desk,  has  succeeded  him. 

Samuel  M.  Hawkins,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  San  Francisco  head, 
quarters  of  the  Associated  Press  for  the 
past  year,  has  gone  to  Portland  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Emerson  J.  Griffin,  who  recently 
resigned  his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Associated  Press  Bureau  there  to  be¬ 
come  publicity  man  for  the  new  steam¬ 
ship  combine. 

Sinclair  Lewis,  noveli.st  and  formerly 
a  newspaper  man  in  San  P'rancisco,  has 
arrived  here,  with  Mr.s.  Lewis,  for  a 
short  visit. 


JUNE  THIRD  DATE  OF 
A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION 


Executive  Committee,  at  Banquet  in  St. 

Louis,  Fixes  Time  for  Great  Gathering 

— Ten  Thousand  Delegates  Are  Ex¬ 
pected  to  Attend — Messages  Received 

From  Wilson  and  Hughes. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  November  2. — The 
1917  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
■  vertising  CHubs  of  the  World  will  be 
held  here  June  3  to  7.  The  date  was  de¬ 
termined  Tuesday  morning  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  at  the 
Jefferson  Hotel.  While  the  programme 
has  not  been  arranged,  plans  are  being 
made  to  hold  the  mass  meeting  of  the 
delegates  to  next  year’s  convention  on 
Sunday,  June  3,  at  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  moral  influence  of  truth¬ 
ful  advertising  is  to  be  discussed  by 
many  speakers  of  national  reputation. 
Greater  interest  is  being  evinced  in  the 
meeting  to  be  held  next  year  than  in 
any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 

Five  hundred  business  men  met  at  a 
banquet  In  honor  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  Monday  night.  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
told  those  present  what  the  or¬ 
ganization  stands  for  and  what  it  has 
done.  Fourteen  of  the  largest  business 
houses  in  America  have  just  joined  in 
an  appeal  to  the  organization  to  take 
up  for  them  the  work  of  educating  the 
retailer  in  successful  business  methods, 
he  said,  offering  to  defray  all  expenses 
incident  to  the  work.  He  spoke  of  the 
vigilance  work  of  the  Association  and 
told  how  it  has  suppressed  fraudulent 
methods  and  In  many  cases  fraudulent 
advertising.  “We  believe  that  next 
year’s  convention  will  be  the  largest  we 
have  held,”  he  said.  “There  were  6,000 
in  attendance  at  Philadelphia,  we  look 
for  10,000  here  next  June.” 

John  Clark  Sims,  president  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Oub,  of  Philadelphia, 
spoke  on  “What  Philadelphia  wanted 
and  what  she  got  as  a  result  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Convention  in 
1916.” 

President  Phelps,  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  the  1912 
convention  was  worth  $1,000,000  to  that 
city. 

GREETINGS  FROM  WILSON  AND  HUGHES. 

Telegrams  congratulating  St.  Louis 
on  getting  the  1917  convention  were 
sent  by  President  Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Louis 
W’iley,  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Charles  F.  Higham,  of 
London,  and  George  E.  Coleman,  of 
Boston.  President  Wilson’s  message, 
addressed  to  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  follows: 

“My  dear  Mr.  D’Arcy:  I  learn  with 
interest  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  CHubs,  which  is  to  take  place  in  St> 
Louis.  I  have  had  so  many  delightful 
associations  with  the  advertising  clubs, 
that  I  am  going  to  iisk  you  to  convey  to 
the  committe  my  warmest  greetings 
and  best  wishes.  Cordially  and  .sincerely, 
“Woodrow  Wii.son.” 

Mr.  Hughes’s  message  said: 

“I  send  my  most  cordial  wishes  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs.  The  greatest  single 
force  In  our  lives  is  organized  publicity, 
and  our  advertising  organizations  re¬ 
flect  the  soundness  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  in  their  regard  for  truth  and  fair 
play.  We  are  proud  to  record  that  what 
we  need  is  a  perfection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  and  a  business  like  adminis¬ 
tration  of  government.  You  have  my 
best  wishes  for  the  Increased  prosperity 
of  ad  clubs. 

“Charles  Evans  Hughes." 


Big  Times  Food  Show 

Week  November  20*  to  25* 

Few,  if  any,  papers  have  done  as  much  to 
establish  “food  atmosphere” — build  dealer 
interest  and  create  consumer  responsiveness 
—as  has  the 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 

A  special  Food  department  every  Thursday 
treated  from  the  news  angle  and 

Half  a  Million  Lines  Annually  of 
Food  Advertising 

Tie  up  to  this 

‘‘100%  Co-operation” 

It  is  a  big  opportunity  for  any  advertiser. 

Kelly*Sinith  Co. 

22  3  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  .  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Among  the  speakers  who  ar  oused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  business  men  present 
was  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  of  St.  T^ouls;  De 
Witt  Clough,  of  Chicago;  Frank  H. 
Rowe,  of  Toronto,  Can.;  Irviu  p.  p^g. 
chall,  of  Philadelphia;  Ma>or  Henry 
Kiel,  of  St.  Louis;  M.  P.  I.uin,  presi- 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Adverti.mg  CHub- 
W.  C.  Heyborne,  of  Canada ;  < : .  W.  (Mail¬ 
man,  of  Boston;  C.  E.  Flesh,  U.  C.  C;©!- 
lins,  R.  V.  Stark,  jr.,  and  Wallace  Nel- 
dinghous,  of  St.  Louis. 

PRESIDENT  LINN  PRESIUET'. 

Mortimer  P.  Linn,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Advertising  CHub,  presided  at  the 
banquet. 

.Among  the  international  oifleers  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Cluos  of  the 
World  who  were  present  were:  Herbert 
S.  Houston,  president;  Lafayette  Young, 
jr.,  Des  Moines,  vice-president;  P.  s. 
Flores,  Indianapoli.s,  secretary -treasur¬ 
er;  executive  committee:  W.  Cloud, 
Baltimore:  Wilson  H.  Lee,  New  Haven; 
William  G.  Rose,  IHeveland;  Barney 
Link.  New  York;  O.  C.  Harn,  New 
York;  William  D’Arcy,  St.  Louis;  J. 
Clyde  Oswald,  New  York;  Frank  H. 
Rowe,  Toronto;  A.  E.  Chamberlain, 
Chicago;  Frank  A.  Black,  Boston. 

President  Houston  addressed  the 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  Business 
Men’s  League  Wednesday  at  luncheon 
on  “World  Commerce  as  a  Means  to 
World  Peace.”  The  members  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  were  also 
present.  Tuesday  evening  he  made  an 
address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
technical  advertising  course  ’of  the 
school  of  commerce  and  finance  of  the 
St.  LguIs  University. 


HENRY  S.  BROWN  LEAVES  HERALD 


Goes  to  Aircraft  Company  .After  Quar¬ 
ter-Century  with  Benqett  Staff. 

Big  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  were  announced  during  the 
week  past.  Henry  S.  Brown,  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  an  employee  of 
the  paper,  and  recently  chief  editorial 
writer,  tendered  his  resignation  and 
leaves  to  go  with  the  Wright-Maftin 
Aircraft  Company  and  allied  interests. 
He  will  be  succeeded  in  the  editorial 
room  by  Howard  Hillegas,  formerly  day 
city  editor,  and  J.  F.  Donlon,  for  many 
years  night  city  editor,  goes  to  the  day 
desk.  The  new  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  is  J.  K.  Ohl,  well  known 
as  a  former  Herald  representative  and 
correspondent  at  Pekin  and  Paris. 

Mr.  Brown  started  with  the  Herald 
as  a  reporter  and  later  became  a  po¬ 
litical  writer.  He  was  the  Albany  cor¬ 
respondent  for  seven  years  and  the 
Washington  correspondent  for  eleven 
years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  past  five  years.  During  the 
Spanish-Amerlcan  war  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  land  and  sea  offleje  of  the  Herald. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  Euro¬ 
pean  war  he  was  In  Parla  On  July  30 
of  that  year  he  sent  a  cable  dispatch 
of  a  page  to  the  Herald  stating  that 
war  was  Inevitable  and  that  England, 
B'rance,  and  Russia  were  all  going  in. 
His  foreMght  was  amply  backed  up  by 
the  later  developments  in  the  world 
war. 


Newspapers  the  Best  Mediums 
In  a  talk  at  the  opening  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  course  at  the  Central  Y.  M 
C.  A.  In  Buffalo,  Truman  A.  de  Wee.so, 
adverti.sing  manager  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company,  said  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  newspapers  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  there  is  to-day. 


What  a  gray  cold  world  this  would  be 
if  all  our  friends  were  candid. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PLAN  IS 
-O.K’d’ BY  MANUFACTURER 

Bnt  Problenis  of  Warehousing,  Truck¬ 
ing,  Iii?urance,  Interest,  and  Other 
Costs  Must  Be  Solved  Before  Scheme 
Can  Be  Made  Effective  and  Lowest 
Prices  Obtained  for  News  Print  Stock. 

‘‘I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publishers  have  decided  to  go  on  a 
busines.s  basis,  and  make  their  news 
print  purchases  from  the  mills  in 
bulk,"  a  manufacturer  states.  "In  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  benefit  of  milt  prices, 
however,  the  publishers  must  go  the 
limit  of  standardization,  for  the  lowest 
wholesale  rate  can  only  be  given  where 
slock  is  manufactured  in  carload  lots, 
and  any  size,  in  either  bundles  or  rolls, 
not  adaptable  to  the  mill,  will  have  to 
bf  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and 
from  jobbers.  The  mills  do  not — cannot — 
carry  stocks.  The  smaller  men,  print¬ 
ing  two  different  sizes,  we  will  say 
may  have  to  make  changes.  Perhaps 
there  may  not  be  as  much  as  .a  carload 
consumption  in  a  year  among  a  given 
number  of  publishers  who  pr’nt  a  paper 
of  one  size,  while  standariiizin,?  with 
the  fellow  nearest  to  him,  and  who 
is  in  the  same  boat,  will  make  it  t>os- 
sihle  to  get  the  lowest  rate. 

‘These  publishers  are  on  the  right 
track.  I  think  their  plan  will  be  im¬ 
practicable  if  they  .stop  right  here.  They 
must  go  further.  They  must  arrange 
for  warehousing  their  stocks  at  some 
readily  available  point,  easily  accessible 
to  all  newspapers,  and  they  must  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  in  the  warehouse  in  such  a 
manner  that  any  size  roll  or  bundle 
may  be  remo  ved  without  extra  handling. 
'  It  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  car¬ 
load  of  paper  of  a  certain  size  to-day, 
which  will  not  be  all  used  up  for  a  year 
—and  possi))lv  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  right  noie  they  must  figjure  the 
trucking,  ware'nusing,  in.surance,  inter¬ 
est,  and  the  extra  cost  Involved  in  the 
handling  of  the  stcck.  All  of  this  must 
lie  added  to  the  price.  Publi.shers  are 
g.iing  to  disi'over  that  the  pa.st  poi.cv 
of  iiolding  reserve  supplies  for  tlieir 
protection  runs  into  a  lot  of  money. 
Neverrlielcss,  they  can  do  all  of  thi.s, 
and  make  their  purcha.sos  much  cheaper 
than  will  be  possible  if  they  buy  a  bun¬ 
dle  when  and  where  they  please. 

CO-OPERATIVB  Bl’YIN'5  WILL  PAY. 

“While  they  are  about  it,  I  presume 
that  they  will  let  their  purc’iasing  agent 
buy  everything  else  they  need.  They 
might  ju.st  as  w'ell  get  ink  in  50,000- 
pound  consignments  and  everythin:? 
they  buy  from  one  another  can  bo  han¬ 
dled  more  advantageou.sly  through  their 
purchasing  agent  than  any  one  else. 
What  Is  more  to  the  point,  to  protect 
thein.selves,  each  newspaper  should 
make  a  contract  with  the  Association 
for  a  stated  amount  of  paper  covering 
a  given  period  of  time.  Armed  with 
the.se  contracts,  the  purcha.sing  agent 
may  go  out  for  bids,  because  it  will  then 
be  possible  for  him  to  state  in  definite 
terms  the  exact  number  of  tons  he  will 
require  of  each  and  every  kind,  weight, 
and  size  of  news  print  sheets  or  rolls 
the  various  members  of  his  Association 
will  need.  In  this  way  they  can  find  a 
mill  whose  machines  are  adapted  to  the 
making  of  everything  wanted,  and  the 
members  can  enjoy  a  lower  price  than  If 
they  purchase  some  of  their  stock  In 
one  mill  and  some  in  another — for  the 
larger  the  contract  signed  between  two 
parties,  the  lower  the  price  Is  more 
likely  to  be. 

"All  of  these  plans  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  committee  In  charge  of  the 
PubUshsra’  affairs,  la  conjuaction  with 


the  purchasing  agents.  In  this  respect 
the  manufacturers  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  assist  in  the  matter  of  advice 
and  suggestions,  for  this  method  of  buy¬ 
ing  promises  to  clear  up  a  vexing  ques¬ 
tion,  and  remove  a  cause  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  publishers 
which  the  mill  men  would  like  to  see 
eliminated.’’ 


HOW  ONE  ADVERTISING 
CLEAN-UP  WORKED 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

The  credit  for  the  Item’s  advertising 
clean-up  belongs  largely  to  our  buaness 
manager,  Arthur  (.}.  Newmyer,  and  to 
our  editor,  Marshall  Ballard.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  of  conviction  with  them — 
the  case  they  presented  was  so  conclu¬ 
sive  from  an  ethical  standpoint  that  to 
my  mind  there  was  no  argument  on  the 
subject.  I  believed  then  that  we  were 
a  bit  ahead  of  our  times,  and  I  feel 
that  as  the  men  who  control  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America  come  to  study  this 
advertising  question  they  will  all  take 
the  view  recently  so  ably  expressed  by 
our  friend,  Lafe  Young,  that  they  want 
to  make  their  product  100  per  cent, 
newspapers — honest  news,  honest  views, 
and  honest  advertising. 

Sixteen  year.s  ago.  when  I  un¬ 
dertook  my  fir.st  newspaper  venture,  I 
knew  nothing  about  advertising.  What 
I  have  learned  has  been  mostly  from 
reading,  and  in  recent  years  from  exjm- 
Ing  in  contact  with  advertising  men. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  I  en¬ 
tered  the  publishing  business,  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  look  up  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  when  I  have  gone  to  the 
larger  cities.  I  have  found  this  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  do.  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  men  who  have  entered  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  publishing 
bu.siiness.  I  am  coming  to  believe  that 
there  is  as  much  idealism  to  be  found 
on  the  commercial  side  of  our  business 
as  on  the  editorial  side.  I  hope  that 
the  owners  and  publishers  of  newspa¬ 
pers  will  keep  step  with  the  progressive 
thought  in  both  .sides  of  the  busines.s. 

ADVEHmSINO  LIFTING  ITSELF. 

The  advertising  clulis  of  the  world 
and  the  as.sociation  of  advertising  in¬ 
terests  in  each  of  the  cities  arc  doing 
more  to  keep  the  lights  of  truth  and 
idealism  before  the  country  than  are 
editorial  and  publishers’  association.s. 
.At  least,  it  seems  that  way  to  me.  Per¬ 
haps  they  had  more  to  do,  for  we  have 
known  how  the  news  should  be  print¬ 
ed  and  how  independent  newspapers 
should  be  conducted  editorially  for 
some  generations.  Advertising  had  to 
lift  itself  from  rather  a  low  estate,  and 
it  is  rapidly  coming  into  its  own  as  a 
great  art,  science,  or  profession.  It  is 
changing,  growing,  evolving,  and  stan¬ 
dardizing  Itself  all  in  a  generation.  It 
has  drawn  to  Itself  an  unfair  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  talent  of  the  publishing 
business.  We  are  not  paying  our  ad¬ 
vertising  men  too  much,  but  we  are 
paring  our  editors  and  reporters  far  too 
little. 

To  go  back  to  the  Item’s  advertising 
clean-up.  Some  of  my  friends  in  the 
advertising  business  have  told  me  that 
we  could  have  made  it  pay  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  standpoint  if  we  had  advertised  it 
extensively  and  properly.  Although  we 
are  just  now  running  a  rather  exten- 
.slve  advertising  campaign,  I  have  never 
agreed  with  this  view.  If  it  was  right 
to  throw  the  business  out  and  inform 
our  patrons  why  the  rejected  advertis¬ 
ing  was  fraudulent,  well  and  good.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  newspaper  that  Is 
really  worth  while  must  rest  its  claims 
to  favor  on  bslnf  square  with  lU  puMls 


on  a  good  many  issues  and  policies  that 
are  far  more  important  than  refusing 
advertising  which  it  believes  to  be  dis¬ 
honest.  I  am  rather  ashamed  that  we 
ever  printed  this  class  of  advertising 
than  proud  that  we  have  excluded  it. 
And  I  think  that  in  ten  years,  almost 
without  exception,  the  representative 
newspapers  of  this  country  will  feel  the 
same  way. 

FRAUD  ADS  SHOULD  GO. 

Perhaps  because  I  don’t  see  the 
fraudulent  advertising  in  my  own  paper 
any  more,  I  have  gained  the  Impre.ssion 
that  these  lines  of  business  are  dying 
out.  Anyhow  they  should  go.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  should  be  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
people  the  truth  about  health  matters. 
He  can’t  do  this  if  he  is  going  to  in¬ 
jure  his  advertising  patrons.  He  won’t 
take  the  medicines  advertised  in  his 
paper,  and  won’t  let  his  children  take 
them  when  their  lives  are  In  danger. 
Our  business  is  too  great  and  substan¬ 
tial,  and  our  duty  to  the  public  is  too 
clear  to  warrant  our  being  partners  in 
what  all  well-informed  men  know  is  a 
fraud. 

I  am  glad  the  advertising  men  of 
America  have  made  the  fight  they  have 
made.  It  is  to  their  work  and  to  that 
of  a  number  of  leading  publishers  in 
the  magazine  and  newspaper  field  that 
credit  must  lie  given  for  leading  the 
way  in  this  line.  I  am  pleased  to  .see 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  take  the 
subject  up.  If  you  and  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  trade  journals  will  work 
along  this  line  for  a  few  years,  the  news¬ 
papers  will  all  clean  up. 


HUGE  MAILORDER  FRAUD 


Government  Hopes  Newspaper  Warn¬ 
ings  May  Help  to  Stop  It. 

More  than  35,000  letters  have  reached 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  in  Washington 
from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  a  result  of 
the  "petticoat  for  a  dime”  fraud,  against 
which  the  Po.st  Office  Department  has 
issued  a  warning. 

According  to  the  Post  Office  authori¬ 
ties,  the  fraud  consists  in  that  the  con¬ 
cern  sending  out  the  original  letters 
promised  to  send  a  $4.50  silk  petticoat 
in  return  for  a  dime  and  continued  cir¬ 
culation  of  their  offer  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  each  iier.son  writing  five  more 
letters,  and  as  far  as  persistent  search 
can  di.scoviT  no  one  has  really  received 
one  of  the  i^iqfsod  “petticoats.” 

The  number  of ydl|jie.  “dead  letters" 
that  have  come  in  at  the  rity  po.st  office 
here  from  Minneapolis  totals  200,000 
without  a  return  address.  'ThOi  letters 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Dead  ^.let¬ 
ter  Office,  and  the  dime  contained 'tn  ' 
each  will  be  returned  to  the  sender,  if 
possible. 

The  receipts  of  letters  this  week  have 
been  10,000  larger  than  the  receipts  last 
week,  showing  that  the  chain  letter 
mail-order  fraud  is  spreading.  Postal 
officials  believe  their  only  hope  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  avalanche  of  letters  which  have 
already  snowed  under  the  Minneapolis 
post  office  and  the  Dead  I^etter  Office, 
is  through  the  newspaper  warnings  to 
the  public.  They  say  this  fraud,  while 
for  a  petty  amount,  has  spread  farther 
than  any  other  that  they  can  remember, 
and  has  Included  a  larger  number  of 
victims. 


Ad  Costs  $6,S9,  Netted  1100,000  in  Orders 
During  the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers  in  New  York  an  ad¬ 
vertising  exhibit,  showing  that  $100,000 
worth  of  business  resulted  from  $659 
worth  of  advertising,  was  made.  It  was 
one  of  many  such  examples  that  comes 
to  light  from  time  to  time,  showing  the 
selling  force  of  newepapor  pubUeUr* 


FREEMAN  WITH  TRADE  JOURNAL 


Joins  Curtis  and  French  in  Publishing 
the  Advertising  News. 

William  C.  Freeman,  dean  of  New 
York  newspaper  advertising  managers, 
and  familiarly  known  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Associated  Clubs  as  "Top,” 
has  agreed  to  dignify  the  trade  press 
ranks  by  joining  forces  with  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  French  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  Advertising  News, 
successor  to  the  Publishers’  Guide. 

Announcement  is  made  in  this  week’s 
issue  of  that  publication  in  signed 
statements  by  Messrs.  Freeman  and 
French. 

Mr.  Freeman  states  that  he  will  have 
no  title,  but  be,  as  always,  a  “worker” 
in  the  ranks  for  more  and  better  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  kinds.  He  likes  the  title 
“Advertising  News,’’  and  thinks  the 
publication  offers  a  splendid  opportun¬ 
ity  for  constructive  work. 

He  will  establish  a  service  department 
for  publishers,  who  seek  to  develop  more 
advertising,  and  to  bu.siness  men,  who 
aim  to  employ  advertising  successfully. 
Mr.  Freeman  will  continue  his  special 
work  in  addition  to  his  new  duties  on 
the  News. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  extends 
to  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  colleagues  of 
the  News  a  hearty  welcome  to  a  field 
of  large  possibilities. 


Hughes  An  Ad  Club  Member 

W.  D.  Whitcomb,  president  of  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  Ad  Club,  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  Charles  £lvans  Hughes, 
in  which  Mr.  HMghes  expressed  his 
plpa.sure  at  meeting  with  “the  members 
"f  this  live  organization.”  Mr.  Hughes 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
orgarization  after  his  Portland  visit. 


AFTER  ALL  WHAT 
IS  A  FEATURE? 

A  feature  is  something  a 
paper  runs  every  day,  in 
about  the  same  place,  to 
make  steady  friends  for  the 
paper.  It  is  a  reader  hahit- 
former. 

News  changes — but  features 
keep  their  personality  from 
day  to  day. 

Readers  know  a  paf>er  by 
three  things:  its  news,  its  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  and  its  features. 

And  most  regular  readers  buy 
a  paper  for  its  features. 

A  feature  does  not  have  to  be 
hie  to  make  friends.  Let  us 
tell  you  our  plan  for  install¬ 
ing  a  complete  service  of  little 
features  in  your  paper. 

THE 

George  MatthewAdams 
Service 


B  W.  40*b  BT.,  new  YU«K 
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NEWS  PRINT  SHORTAGE 
DUE  TO  KRAFT  DEMAND 


Twenty-five  Per  Cent.  Increase  in  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Wrapping  Papers  Decreases 
Output  of  White  Paper  Four  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Tons  a  Day,  While  Shortage 
to  Newspapers  is  Five  Hundred. 

Ncw.s  print  shortage  is  traceable  to 
the  increa.sed  output  of  wrapping  paper. 
The  con.sumption  of  kraft  and  other 
wrai>pings  is  25  i)er  cent,  greater 
than  it  wp.s  two  years  ago.  Probably  15 
per  cent.,  or  450  tons  daily,  is  manufac¬ 
tured  on  machines  that  were  formerly 
availalile  for  the  making  of  white  news¬ 
paper  stock.  The  shortage  of  news 
print  is  about  500  tons  a  day.  and  this 
figure  is  being  reduced  by  the  econo¬ 
mies  publi.shers  are  adopting  to  con- 
.‘/‘i  ve  the  supply.  Summed  up  in  terms 
of  capacity,  one  year  ago,  only  85  per 
cent,  of  the  wrat»ping  paper  mills  and 
machines  were  busy,  while  to-day  they 
are  all  in  motion,  and  units  that  have 
formerly  made  news  print  have  l>een 
tran.sferred  to  the  more  profitable 
grade.s.  This  explains  the  shortage,  and 
the  price  of  news  print,  as  well  as  of 
kraft,  which  has  gone  up  in  price  from 
3*4  to  8V4  cents  a  pound — advancin.g 
more  than  white  paper.  The  authoritv 
f«ir  these  statements  is  a  man  well 
posted  in  the  kraft  paper  indu-stry. 


“Individual  purchases  on  the  part  of 
the  ultimate  consumer  declined  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  opening  of  the  war. 
Users  of  all  grades  of  wrapping  paper 
stopped  purchases,  the  bottom  fell  out 
of  the  market,  and  kraft  went  begging. 
With  the  return  of  prosperity,  users, 
who  constitute  every  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  that  sells  anything  around 
which  paper  is  wrapped  for  delivery, 
placed  new  orders.  The  demand  was 
soon  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Increased 
purchases  meant  one  more  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  for  every  package  bought  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  millions  daily.  This  resulted  in 
taxing  the  mills  to  putting  out  25  per 
cent,  more  wrapping  paper  this  year 
Plus  the  increase,  we  have  to  make  up 
the  shortage  caused  by  the  failure  to  get 
the  usual  supply  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Germany.  Imports,  while  not 
large,  figure  in  the  total. 

LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

“The  situation  is  one  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  purely  economic.  If  there 
were  only  two  hundred  pairs  of  shoes 
in  the  world,  they  would  be  owned  by 
two  hundred  different  people,  for  they 
would  bid  up  the  price,  regardless  of 
the  actual  worth  of  the  footgear.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
suffered.  While  the  price  of  news  print 
has  advanced  from  $1.84  and  $2  at  the 
mill,  to  *3  a  hundred — or  le.ss  than  50 
per  cent.,  wrapping  paper  has  gone  up 


nearly  200  per  cent.  Purchasers  of 
kraft  complain  just  as  loudly  about  the 
increase  as  the  publishers,  but  they  lack 
the  means  ot  giving  their  side  publicity. 
They  do  something  to  remedy  the  trou¬ 
ble  which  the  newspaper  men  could  adopt 
with  reason  and  profit.  They  pass  the 
increased  cost  on  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. 

“Wrapping  paper  is  made  entirely 
from  chemical  fibre.  No  ground  wood 
is  used.  Kraft  fibre  is  made  by  the 
sulphate  method,  while  most  of  the  fibre 
u.sed  for  most  other  grades  is  made  by 
the  sulphite  process.  About  one-quarter 
of  the  25  per  cent,  increase  in  wrapping 
paper  production  is  in  kraft,  being  less 
than  500  tons  a  day.  More  than  1,000 
tons  a  day  is  made  from  sulphite.  The 
extra  demand  has  increased  the  price 
of  sulphite  to  $95  and  as  high  as  $105 
a  ton. 

“Now  to  get  down  to  costs — the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  high  prices.  Take  the  low¬ 
est  price  of  sulphite,  $95  and  $39  for  a 
ton  of  ground  wood,  which  is  the  aver¬ 
age  price  delivered  at  the  mill,  '  It  re¬ 
quires  80  per  cent,  of  ground  wood  and 
25  per  cent,  of  sulphite,  approximately, 
to  make  a  ton  of  news  print,  with  5  per 
cent,  of  other  materials.  In  other  word.s, 
it  takes  110  pounds  of  material  to  man¬ 
ufacture  100  pounds  of  paper — a  shrink¬ 
age  of  10  per  cent.  That  means  1,600 
pounds  of  ground  wood,  which  costs 
$31.20,  and  500  pounds  of  sulphite,  worth 
$23.75,  to  which  must  be  added  at  least 
$13  a  ton  for  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
which  makes  the  price  at  mills  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  all  raw  materials 
$67.95  a  ton.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  mills  make  news  print,  and 
the  wrapping-paper  men  are  bidding 
against  them  for  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  costly  materials.  This  causes 
the  increase  in  price. 

BIGGEK  PROFITS  IN  KRAFT. 

“Now  you  understand  why  some  ma¬ 
chines,  and,  in  some  cases,  entire  mills, 
have  gone  over  to  the  making  of  kraft 
and  other  more  profitable  grades — they 
cannot  produce  news  print  at  a  price 
that  the  newspapers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Compare  the  cost  of  making  wrapping 
paper  and  news  stock  with  the  selling 
price  and  the  profit.  A  ton  of  sulphite 
for  wrapping  paper  costs  $95,  and  th'y 
get  for  it  something  like  $170  a  ton — if 
sold  in  car  lots.  Wrapping  paper  is  pro¬ 
duced  unbleached  and  uncolored,  and, 
therefore,  the  expense  of  manufacture 
is  less.  The  difference  in  profits  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  all.  It  takes  two  pounds  of 
dye  to  color  a  ton  of  wrapping  paper. 
Formerly  the  dye  cost  25  cents  a  pound 
Now  it  is  worth  $5,  and.  because  of  the 
increase,  the  question  of  profit  must  be 
considered  on  that  sum,  also,  which 
would  make  2,000  pounds  of  colored 
wrapping  paper,  worth  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $185  or  $190.  News  print  pulp 
must  be  both  bleached  and  dyed.  VV’ha' 
would  you  do  if  you  were  confronted 
with  the  same  conditions?” 


Break  Ground  for  Paper  Mill 

On  October  13,  G.  H.  Wood,  general 
manager  of  the  Bogalusa  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  broke  ground  in  Bogalusa,  La.,  for 
the  foundations  of  what  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  paper-making  plants  outside 
of  New  York  State.  More  than  6,000 
people  attended  the  ceremonies,  1,000  of 
them  being  school-children,  who  at¬ 
tended  in  a  body  and  sang  songs.  Prom¬ 
inent  men  froqi  all  sections  of  the  State 
attended,  and  Mayor  Sullivan,  of  Boga¬ 
lusa,  spoke.  The  mill  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  75  tons  a  day  to  start,  and  the 
present  mills  will  be  so  built  that  ad¬ 
ditions  to  double  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  can  easily  be  added. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

GROWN  WISE. 

Candidates  have  all  grown  wi.se. 
They  have  learned  to  adve,  ti.se. 

Call  each  other  down  quite  line 
At  so  much  per  agate  line. 

Trying  all  to  win  the  race. 

By  the  use  of  lib’ral  space 
G.  O.  P.  and  Democrats 
Pounding  on  each  other's  .si. its. 

In  the  papers  day  by  day. 

Saying  things  for  which  they  pay. 
Thumping  rivals  hard  and  rough, 
Using  lots  of  picture  stuff. 

All  accompanied  with  good  dough. 
Makes  the  Biz  end  glad,  you  know. 
Candidates  have  all  grown  wi.se 
They  have  learned  to  adverti.se. 
Sure  it  brings  them  better  luck 
Than  does  speiling  from  a  truck. 
'Stead  of  small  crowds  in  a  hall, 
Little  old  ad  reaches  all. 


ROUGH  ON  THE  CRITIC. 

Some  years  ago  when  William  Faver- 
.sham  was  playing  “The  Squaw  Man”  in 
St.  Louis,  a  dramatic  critic  on  one  of 
the  papers  reviewed  the  play  in  a  col¬ 
umn  article,  in  w’hich  he  paid  a  glow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  actor's  hair,  referring 
to  it  repeatedly,  and  ignoring  the  good 
points  of  the  production,  a  .sort  of  a 
cynical  roast,  as  it  were. 

A  few  days  later  the  paper  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  send  a  reporter  to  interview  the 
actor.  The  newspaper  man  was  cordial¬ 
ly  received  and  given  a  good  talk. 

When  the  reporter  was  leaving  ne 
said:  “By  the  w-ay,  Mr.  Faversham,  how 
did  you  like  the  review  of  your  play 
in  our  paper  Tue.sday?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  actor,  “I  have  t)een 
playing  the  'Squaw'  Man’  all  over  the 
country,  and  your  paper  was  the  first 
one  to  send  a  barber  to  write  a  criti¬ 
cism  on  it.” 


SPEAKING  OF  UNIONS. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  authors 
have  refused  to  form  a  union,  and  join 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  an 
effort  w'as  made  to  form  a  reporters’ 
unjon  in  this  city,  which  ended  in  dismal 
failure. 

The  promoters  called  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Sweeney’s  Hotel,  in  old  Chatliani 
Street,  now  Park  Row,  which  was  to  1)« 
a  secret  gathering.  No  meeting  of  la¬ 
borers  ever  indulged  in  such  wild  talk. 

There  were  about  sixty  well-known 
reporters  present,  and  each  man,  it 
seemed,  had  a  special  grievance.  One 
demanded  that  the  union  affiliate  with 
the  compositors  and  pressmen,  demand 
higher  wages  and  .space  rate.s,  and  if 
the  same  were  refused  to  go  on  strike 
and  call  out  all  the  mechanical  forces. 

Then  another  scribe  declared  that 
every  sheet  of  copy  should  be  stamped 
on  the  back  with  the  seal  of  the  union, 
and  compositors  asked  not  to  set  up 
copy  unless  so  stamped. 

Twenty  or  thirty  schemes  were  men¬ 
tioned  whereby  haughty  city  editors 
could  be  tamed,  unless  they  complied 
with  the  rules  of  the  organization.  It 
certainly  was  a  high  old  roaring  meet¬ 
ing.  No  two  men  agreed  on  the  same 
matter  or  propo.sition,  and  the  assem- 
blagre  roared  away  at  each  other  like 
bulls.  Finally  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
appeared  and  told  the  boys  that  while 
he  loved  reporters,  they  would  have  to 
get  out,  as  none  of  his  guests  couM 
sleep  on  account  of  the  racket,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  never  to  meet  again. 

One  of  the  funny  things  about  the 
whole  affair  was  the  fact  that  while  the 
meeting  was  to  be  a  dead  secret,  half  of 
the  men  present  had  been  a-ssigned  by 
their  city  editors  to  cover  it. 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 
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no  sweeping  efforts,  but  he  must  con- 
ct  ntrate. 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  there  is  o 
fourth  point  that  is,  perhaps,  greater 
than  ail  of  these.  This  he  described  as 
“vision,”  the  ability  to  see  far  afield. 
Some  of  us,  he  said,  know  the  town, 
some  know  the  country,  others  the 
State,  a  few  the  entire  nation  or  the 

^Yorld.  _ 

Canadian  Maritime  Press  Reorganized 

The  Maritime  Press  A.ssociation,after 
being  dormant  for  three  years,  has  been 
reorganized.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  at  the  recent  meeting  held  in 
Truro:  President,  J.  D.  Macdonald,  Pic- 
tou  Advocate ;  vice-president  for  New 
Brunswick,  Hedley  V.  Mackinnon,  St. 
John  Standard:  vice-president  for 
Prince  Kdward  Island,  R.  L.  Cotton, 
Charlottetown  Examiner;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  Nova  Scotia.  D.  F.  Maclean. 
Port  Hood  Greetings;  secretary-trea-. 
surer,  C.  C.  Avard,  Sackville  Tribune. 

E.xecutive:  The  above  officers,  with  J. 
C.  Keating.  Moncton  Times;  W.  H. 
Dennis.  Halifax  Herald;  J.  T.  Hawke. 
Moncton  Tran.script:  J.  P.  Melaney, 
Woodstock  Pre.ss;  Mr.s.  Fielding,  Wind¬ 
sor  Tribune ;  E.  W.  McCready.  St. 
John  Telegraph;  H.  B.  Onslow.  Camp- 
f)ellton  Graphic. 

Representative  on  the  Canadian 
Press  Association  Board — John  D.  Mac¬ 
donald.  _ 

.\d  Men’s  Harve.st  Home  Dinner 

Next  Tue.sday  evening  the  .\dvertis- 
ing  Association  of  Chicago  will  hold, 
at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  its  annual  har¬ 
vest  home  dinner,  which  the  Club  re¬ 
gards  as  the  "crowning  event  of  the 
year.”  The  features  of  the  evening 
will  include  dancing,  special  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  election  returns  by  special 
wire. 


honors  for  GEORGE  M.  GRAH.4M  Speakers  and  diners  alike  paid  high  LITTLE  AN.\LYZED  ADVERTISING 

tribute  to  Mr.  Graham.  Frederick  F. 

Forbes,  his  managing  editor,  extolled 
him  for  his  steadiness  under  trial. 

“Never  once,”  said  Mr.  Forbes,  "did  Mr. 

Graham  swerve  from  his  duty,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  difficult  the  circumstances.  He 
was  more  than  a  department  head.  He 
was  part  of  the  institution.  Many  times 
the  paper,  in  its  indomitable  purpose, 
turned  its  curtain  of  fire  on  men  who 
were  his  friends  in  other  walks,  but  he 
never  turned  a  hair  and  never  for  an 
instant  forgot  his  loyalty.” 

Other  .speakers  who  praised  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham  as  a  friend,  a  sterling  newspaper 
man,  a  man  of  character,  and’  of  pre¬ 
eminent  ability,  were  Captain  Russell, 
commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard;  Judges 
Patterson  and  Bonniwell;  W.  J.  Foss, 
of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Company,  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  and  Henry  Starr  Richardson,  of 
the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club.  George  M. 

Young,  president  of  the  Sporting  Writ¬ 
ers'  .\.ssociation,  presented  to  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham  a  handsome  travelling  bag  as  the 
gift  of  his  a.ssociates,  and  a  specially 
designed  diamond  and  sapphire  scarf- 
pin  and  a  trunk  were  gifts  from  other 
diners.  Mr.  Graham,  in  making  his 
acknowledgments,  .said  that  whatever 
he  had  to  sell  to  his  new  employers, 
the  North  American  had  given  him. 


Veteran  Publicity  Man  Gave  Interesting 
Talk  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  three  cardinal  principles  of  ad¬ 
vertising — who,  when,  and  where — were 
outlined  to  the  members  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Ad  Men's  Club  and  the  Reta’l 
Merchants'  Association  at  a  recent  con¬ 
vention,  by  Frank  H.  Little,  of  the 
George  Batten  Advertising  Agency,  of 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  Little's  speech  was  a  broad  and 
brilliant  treatment  of  his  subject.  He 
caught  his  audience  with  the  spirit  of 
advertising,  the  “bigness,”  bigger  than 
thought,  for  thought  has  never  yet 
plumbed  its  depths;  bigger  than  soci;ty. 
for  it  is  moulding  society  every  day; 
bigger  than  anything  in  the  world.  He 
took  up  advertising  as  he  first  knew 
it  twenty-six  years  ago  when  it  was  an 
infant  Industry;  showed  its  remarkable 
growth  in  the  years  that  followed,  and 
predicted  a  future  unbound  by  any 
limit. 

The  meat  of  his  address  was  concern¬ 
ing  three  essentials  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  must  understand  if  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed:  Whom  he  wants  to  reach,  where 
that  person  lives,  and  how  to  get  him. 
There  is  no  vague  goal  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  he  said.  His  product  is  intended 
for  certain  people,  and  he  must  realize 
that — women,  perhaps,  or  men;  people 
in  New  York  or  people  in  Georgia; 
black  or  white,  rich  or  poor.  Yet  he 
must  not  ignore  one  class  in  his  efforts 
to  reach  another;  must  not  neglect  chil¬ 
dren  for  grown-ups,  nor  laborers  for 
millionares,  if  he  carries  an  appeal  to 
both. 

His  aim  defined.  Mr.  IJttle  said  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  must  study  where  to  advertise 
There  must  be  no  guessing  about  it. 


Vcrth  .4n:'*rican’8  Sporting  Editor  Re- 
tirt  '  in  Blaze  of  Glory. 

Sportsmen,  clergy.  Judges,  baseball 
magnates,  city  officials,  leaders  in  the 
motor  wor  ld,  prominent  advertising  men 
and  newsi'iiper  colleagues  united,  some 
300  strong,  in  a  farewell  dinner  to 
George  M  Graham,  retiring  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  North  American  at  the  Hotel 
Walton  on  Hallowe'en..  Mr.  Graham. 


Fined  for  Circulating  Liquor  Ads 

At  Jackson,  Miss.,  a  few  days  ago. 
two  news  agents  were  fined  $.50  each  in 
the  Police  Court  for  selling  copies  of 
a  Chicago  newspaper  containing  a  li¬ 
quor  advertisement.  The  fines  were  re¬ 
mitted  on  the  promise  of  the  agents 
that  in  the  future  they  would  delete 
such  advertisements  before  offering  the 
newspt  pers  for  sale. 


Georo?;  M.  Graham. 


who  has  been  with  the  North  American 
for  fifteen  years,  leaves  Philadelphia  to 
become  director  of  research  and  public¬ 
ity  for  the  Willys-Overland  Automobile 
Company  of  Toledo. 


When  the  Paper  Shortage  Is  Over 


SCENE:  A  Newspaper  Office. 

TIME:  A  year  from  now,  five  years,  or  ten  years— in  fact,  any  old  time. 
ENTER,  Business  Manager  and  Composing  Room  Foreman. 


-MANAGER:  Charlie,  we’re  going  to  add  another  four  pages  to 
the  paper  next  month. 

FOREMAN :  All  right,  but  you  know  it’ll  mean  buying  another 
typesetting  machine.  We  have  so  many  face 
changes  now,  the  way  ad  composition  has  been 
increasing  lately,  that  we  can  hardly  get  the  paper 
out  as  it  is. 

.MANAGER:  Well,  how  about  that  Intertype  standardization 
scheme?  Can’t  we  change  the  A  and  B  into  three- 
magazine  machines? 

FOREMAN:  By  George,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Sure  we  can! 

We  can  change  them  both,  right  here  in  the  shop. 
And  that’ll  give  the  operators  three  more  maga¬ 
zines — six  more  faces  always  ready.  (Business  of 
thinking  how  he  can  take  some  of  the  credit  for 
himself).  Now  aren’t  you  glad  I  insisted  on  your 
buying  standardized  IntertypesI” 


I N  T  i;  R  C  H  A  N  G  E  A  B  L  E  I N  T  K  R  T  Y  F  E  S 
Model  Model  .Model 


Two  Three 

Magazines  Magazines 

i^2600  i$3(KX) 


Single 

Magazine 

$2100 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


Terminal  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


■ 
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EVERYBODY  WANTS 

PERSONALITY 

BTFrybody  need* 
it,  for  both  bnxi- 
nm«  and  social 
success. 

Every  bnsiDeMs 

man  needs  It  for 
tbe  creator  inSu. 
ence  it  ci^es  him. 

To  tbe  ralesman 
psrticularly  person¬ 
ality  is  an  immense 
asset,  enablinc  him 
to  increase  bis 
pos'er,  his  prestice 
and  bis  profits. 

“How  to  Devel¬ 
op  Your  Per- 
aonallty,”  is  a 
complete  course  in 
tbe  development  of 
Personality.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  subject  of 
universal  interest 
in  a  most  interestlnc  and  practical  way. 

A  Splendid  Premium  to  Offer  Your 
Women  Readers  or  Yonr  Advertin- 
inic  Staff. 

Retail  value,  fl.OO.  Attractive  discounts  on 
quantities.  Sample  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  and  re¬ 
turn  book  In  5  days.  .Ask  for  quantity  quo- 
tatioiui. 

S.  Bf.AKB  WILI.SDEX 

DUtrlhutor 

lOOO  Heyworth  UIdK.,  ChiraKO. 


You  can  capture 

Slim  Jim 

and  put  him  to  work  in  your 
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COMIC  FEATURE  that  gets 
away  with  a  bunch  of  fun  each 
week. 
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C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART.  SERVICE 

lit  PrPM  Bldf.  CldTpland,  0> 
to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


ITS  SECOND  PURE  FOOD  SHOW 


Philadelphia  Press  Doubles  Record  of 
Last  Year's  Similai  Exhibit. 

Phiuadelphia,  November  1.  —  With 
more  than  200,000  lines  of  advertising 
to  run  throughout  the  year,  over  60  per 
cent,  of  which  is  new  business;  600,000 
tickets  of  admission  which  were  nearly 
all  allotted  two  days  after  the  opening; 
55,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  which 
like  the  number  of  exhibitors  more  than 
doubles  the  record  of  the  show  last 
spring,  and  many  more  national  ex¬ 
hibitors,  the  Philadelphia  Press  opened 
its  second  Pure  Food  Show  last  Mon¬ 
day  night. 

The  show  is  held  in  Horticultural  Hall 
ajid  Alls  both  upper  and  lower  floors. 
The  large  assembly  rgom  and  the  booths 
are  draped  with  flags.  At  one  end  of  the 
foyer  is  Mrs.  Wilson’s  kitchen,  where 
the  famous  cooking  expert  of  the  Press 
lectures  twice  daily  and  where  house¬ 
hold  science  teachers,  dietitians,  pro- 
fe.s.sors  of  chemistry,  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  hold  forth  to  Interested  crowda 
Harry  Cassidy,  the  Press’s  pure  food 
expert,  is  one  of  the  frequent  speakers. 
Dr.  Wiley  spoke  the  first  week,  and  A. 
C.  Ix^mkau,  advertising  manager  for 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  Thomas 
Crane,  American  manager  for  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Lipton,  have  been  on  the  list.  To 
lend  additional  gaiety  there  is  an  or¬ 
chestra  and  singers,  and  downstairs, 
one  may  select  a  plan  for  a  new 
house  from  the  many  drawings  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  architectural  department 
of  the  Press,  and  then  choose  building 
materials  and  furnishings  from  garret 
to  cellar.  Friday  will  be  "Navy  Day," 
when  the  chef  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Michigran, 
now  at  League  Island,  will  prepare  a 
dinner  for  twenty,  which  will  be  the 
precise  counterpart  of  the  meal  served 
at  the  same  hour  to  every  enlisted  man 
in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  Food 
and  a  "unit,”  comprising  table  and  gear, 
will  be  sent  up  from  the  navy  yard,  and 
the  gue.sts  will  be  leading  citizens,  who 
will  be  served  by  the  battleship’s  kitchen 
heipcr.s. 

Since  la.st  spring,  the  Wholesale  (Gro¬ 
cers’  Ix?aguc  of  this  city  has  endorsed 
the  Food  Show  and  made  the  Press  its 
offleial  organ.  Charles  P.  Martyn,  in¬ 
dustrial  editor,  Is  in  charge  of  publicity 
for  the  occa.sion  and  has  four  as.sistants. 
The  paper  is  daily  running  from  two 
to  six  pages  extra  during  the  show. 


AD  MEN  DEFEND  POLICE  CHIEF 

Fight  in  Chicago  May  Lead  to  Saits  for 
Criminal  Libel. 

Chicago,  November  1. — Some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago  have  formed  a 
league  to  give  financial  assi.stance  to 
(Thief  of  Police  Charles  C.  Healey,  in 
his  effort  to  clear  himself  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  charging  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  indictment  was  instigated  by  State’s 
Attorney  Maclay  Hoyne,  a  candidate  for 
reelectlon  and  an  avowed  opponent  of 
the  city  hall. 

The  new  organization,  called  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Men’s  Healey  Defence  League, 
has  issued  a  statement  declaring  that. 
Chief  Healey  was  “the  innocent  victlni 
of  a  political  cyclone."  The  League 
hopes  to  raise  flO.OOO  of  which  about 
half  has  been  subscribed.  Chief  Healey 
has  for  years  been  a  member  of  the 
Advertising  Association  and  has  many 
friends  in  the  organization. 

The  officers  of  the  League  are:  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Stiles,  president;  W.  H.  Kent- 
flor,  treasurer;  George  W.  Robnett, 
secretary,  and  8.  De  Witt  (Plough, 
Charles  H.  Stoddard,  Frank  H.  Thomas, 


worth  Cross,  George  C.  Vlning,  John  A- 
Tenney,  William  E.  Kler,  and  Homer 
Buckley,  vice-preridents. 

In  the  course  of  the  battle  that  has 
centred  about  Cihief  Healey,  some  of 
the  afternoon  newspaper  editors  have 
become  unintentionally  Involved  In  the 
possibility  of  being  named  in  suits  for 
criminal  libel. 

State's  Attorney  Hoyne,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  by  reporters  for  the  afternoon 
papers,  made  some  statements  reflecting 
on  Chief  Justice  Olson,  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  who  heard  the  preliminary 
charges  against  Chief  Healey.  The  re¬ 
porters  printed  these  statements  as  an 
interview,  but  Mr.  Hoyne  later  disavow¬ 
ed  It.  judge  Olson,  however,  announced 
that  he  would  bring  suit  for  criminal 
libel  "against  responsiole  parties,”  in¬ 
timating  these  woi^ld  be  Mr.  Hoyne  and 
possibly  newspap^  m^p- 

BROOKLYN  HAS  AN  AD  CLUB 

It  Was  Organizeij  ^  Last  Tuesday  Night, 

.,  with  Eagle  Man  as  President. 

The  Brooklyn  Advertising  CHub  has 
been  or^nlze^  with  Stanley  H.  Gunnl- 
.son,  of ’  the  Brookiyrt  Eagle,  as  presi¬ 
dent;  John'T.  Ballou,  jr.,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  ‘  department  of  Frederick  Loe.ser 
&  Co.,  as  secretary,  and  T.  D.  Cornwell 
as  treasurer.  These  three,  with  Darwin 
R.  James  and  William  M.  Horner,  will 
act  as  directors.  The  CHub  held  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Bossert,  Brooklyn,  Tuesday 
night,  at  which  Borough  President  Lew¬ 
is  H.  Pounds  discussed  the  relation  that 
the  Club  may  have  on  the  growth  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Herbert  F.  Gunnison, 
business  manager  of  the  Eagle,  spoke 
on  the  “Ethics  of  Advertising,”  and 
told  the  members  that  they  must  have 
three  objects  in  view  to  be  successful : 
Good  fellowship  and  good  comradeship, 
self-education,  and  a_  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  business.  “You  must  get 
together  and  exchange  ideas,”  he  said. 
“The  newspapers  must  cease  knocking 
each  other.'  Talk  up  yuur  own  medium 
and  say  little  about  the  others.  Give 
your  business;  careful  thought.  I  can’t 
agree  with  the  papers  that  censor  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  guarantee  results  A 
newspaper  is  like  an  individual — if  he’s 
honest  and  upright,  he  doesn’t  have  to 
tell  about  it.” 

INDICTED  THROUGH  AD  CLUB 

Oklahoma  Men  Who  Tried  lo  Sell  Land 
Are  in  Trouble. 

The  first  indictment-  obtained  by  the 
Better  Business  Commission  of  the 
aeyeland  Advertising  Club  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  for  honesty  in  business 
and  advertising  dealings  was  filed  by 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Grand  Jury  on 
October  27,  against  H.  M.  Adolph,  L.  A. 
Schroeder,  and  Victor  Studley. 

These  men,  according  to  S.  A.  Weis- 
enburger,  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
intimated  to  big  business  men  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  vicinity  that  they  represented 
the  Oklahoma  State  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
licity.  They  claimed  that  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  has  spent  money  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  daily  and  trade  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  that  the  plan  had  failed  and 
that  the  personal  appeal  has  proved 
more  feasible.  They  tried  to  Induce 
business  men  to  purchase  units  of  val¬ 
uable  oil  lands  the  State  had  set  aside. 
These  units  were  offered  at  ridiculously 
low  prices. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma  denied 
that  the  State  was  connected  with  any 
such  scheme.  The  men  then  were  ar¬ 
rested,  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  prop- 


THE  circulation  of 
The  Louisville 
Herald  is  concen¬ 
trated  circulation. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
Louisville  Herald's  cir¬ 
culation^  is  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  of 
Louisville.  “The  paper 
that  goes  home”  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and 
Southern  Indiana  is 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

Independent,  optiinisiic, 
published  in  the  intert’st 
of  its  35,000  readers,  and 
growing  every  week  be¬ 
cause  people  believe  in  it. 

Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 

Represented  in  New  York  by 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks 


I  I 

iatlg  Capital 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1916,  as 
sworn  to  in  Government 
report. 

3  2,55  1 

And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Publisher, 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 


Women^s  Features 

Ask  for  samples  of  the  following: 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Beckley's  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Everygirl." 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

fOS  Broadway  Now  York 

-  - 


erty  by  false  pretence,  and  held  Ifl  1800 
ball,  which  later  was  raised  u  8I|000. 
At  ChambarlaUt  Ray  Woltt,  3.  BU#-  ,The  IndtetiiMBt  MUwoA 


Moer-n  ii. 


>on*t  envy  •  ttrooi 
persooBlity ;  develop 
yours. 
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advertising  a  NEWS- 
.  paper  as  a  commodity 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

In  a  word,  in  these  days  of  efficient 
administration,  advertising  offers  the 
aggressive  publisher  “a  short  cut”  to 
Wg  profit.^. 

Such  a  campaign  as  I  have  outlined 
would  of  necessity  be  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner.  You  would  have 
to  plan  your  campaign  on  a  yearly 
basis,  prorating  the  expense  over  the 
twelve  months. 

Newspaiiers  need  publicity  as  much 
as  any  commodity.  Many  newspapei's 
can  “be  put  across”  in  a  big  way  only 
by  advertising. 

Will  it  pay?  Well,  I  should  say  so. 

I  know  of  one  Pennsylvauiia  daily  that 
his  made  a  net  daily  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  80,000  copies  this  past  jear 
through  the  medium  of  well-planned 
advertising  campaigns. 

I  know  of  a  big  metropolitan  daily 
that  has  increased  its  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing  over  $200,000  a  year  since  it  began 
ils  intensive  advertising  campaign. 

ADAPT  PLAN  TO  CXDMMODITY. 

Then  again:  There  are  certain  lines 
which  the  manufacturer  has  to  adver¬ 
tise  heavily  and  wliich  can  stand  this 
expense — and  there  are  other  lines 
which  don’t  require  any  advertising. 
For  instance,  a  manufacturer  of  loco¬ 
motives  would  not  spend  as  great  a 
percentage  of  his  sales  in  advertising 
as  a  maker  of  automobiles.  In  the  same 
way  a  thousand  dollars  spent  in  ad¬ 
vertising  your  classified  columns  may 
produce  better  or  worse  results  than  the 
same  amount  spent  in  getting  more  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

When  your  appropriation  is  made 
you  should  divide  it  up  and  see  which 
lines  can  stand  the  most  and  which  are 
the  most  profitable — and,  of  ,  cours:, 
your  selling  rates  will  take  this  Ap¬ 
propriation  into  account.  That  is  only 
a  matter  of  having  good  records,  and 
you  can  tell  which  class  of  business  to 
push  and  which  to  leave  alone.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  showed  where  seven  pa¬ 
pers  carried  classified  advertising  at  a 
big  less.  I  w'ould  not  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  spend  money  in  getting 
more  classified  advertising.  Display 
advertising  was  run  at  a  good  profit — 
then  it  will  be  good  business  to  get 
more  of  it,  and  promotion  work  along 
this  line  will  be  profitable. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  show 
you  how  to  advertise — you  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  that  than  I  do — but 
I  will  try  to  show  you  what  to  ad¬ 
vertise. 

You  can,  of  course,  make  as  many 
subdivisions  out  of  your  annual  appro¬ 
priation  as  you  want  to.  For  Insta  ice. 
standing  copy  and  foreign  advertising 
pay  better  than  classified  and  big  store 
display,  which  is  changed  every  day 
and  sometimes  subject  to  many  cor¬ 
rect  ion. <?. 

Next  week  I  will  submit  to  you  meth¬ 
ods  of  arranging  all  this  detail  in  the 
very  simplest  of  forms.  GraphU- 
charts  are  used  and  it  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  wade  through  -pages  of  statis¬ 
tics  to  have  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  before  you. 


Monotype  Districts  Merged 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  announces  that  on  November  1 
the  New  England  and  New  York  dis¬ 
tricts  were  consolidated  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Kichard  Beresford.  the  pres¬ 
ent  New  York  manager,  and  will  here¬ 
after  be  knowii  as  the  New  York-Bos- 
ton  district. 


WRITER-WARRIOR  STIRS  CAMP 


Lieut.-Col.  Foster,  of  the  World,  Tries  to 
Enforce  Anti-Liquor  Law. 

Lieut.-Col.  Reginald  L.  Foster,  of  the 
New  York  Sunday  World,  who  is  now 
serving  with  the  Twelfth  Regiment  on 
the  Mexican  border,  has  figured  recently 
in  numerous  news  stories  from  McAllen, 
Tex.,  because  of  his  activities  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Division. 
Col.  Foster  is  the  present  head  of  the 
military  police. 

So  much  resentment  was  aroused  by 
Col.  Foster’s  methods  that  on  Tuesday 
last  Major-Gen.  John  F.  O’Ryan  issued 
a  memorandum  directing  that  the  habit 
of  searching  soldiers  on  suspicion  that 
they  might  have  containers  of  liquor 
concealed  about  their  persons  be'  discon¬ 
tinued. 

This  injunction  came  after  complaints 
had  been  made  against  Col.  Foster,  his 
assistant,  Lieut.  Dean  Nelson,  of  the 
Second  Field  Artillery,  and  the  military 
police  under  them.  So  numerous  were 
complaints  by  both  soldiers  and  civilians 
that  Division  Headquarters  realized, 
says  one  report,  measures  had  to  be 


taken  to  stop  the  enforcement  of  the 
ban  against  liquor.  Serious  conse¬ 
quences  to  Foster  in  particular  had  been 
threatened. 

The  principal  complainants  were  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers  returning  in  the  evening  to 
their  camps.  These  men  would  be 
stopped  indiscriminately  by  military 
police  under  the  orders  of  Foster  or 
Dean  and  were  searched  for  possible 
hidden  bottles.  Officers  were  also  halted 
by  the  military  police,  who  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  tried  to  “frisk”  them.  Automo¬ 
biles  would  be  halted  on  the  streets  and 
the  vehicles  searched  for  traces  of 
liquor. 

Foster  says  he  will  do  his  duty,  no 
matter  who  he  hits.  He  has  many  warm 
defenders  of  his  course. 


Pearson’s  Barred  from  Canada 

Pearson’s  Magazine,  published  in 
New  York  city,  has  been  barred  from 
circulation  in  Canada.  This  magazine, 
which  was  at  one  time  the  American 
edition  of  the  English  magazine  of  that 
name,  is  said  in  Ottawa  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  persons  hostile  to 
Great  Britain,  who  have  changed  the 
character  of  the  publication. 


TO  DEVELOP  SMALL  ADVERTISERS 


Chicago's  Advertising  Club's  Campaign 

for  the  Benefit  of  Loral  Retailers. 

Small  merchants  of  Chicago,  who  do 
not  advertise,  are  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  advertising  association  of 
that  city.  That  most  of  them  are  timid, 
on  account  of  the  large  space  used  in 
the  newspapers  by  the  department 
stores,  is  the  opinion  of  President 
Clough,  who  has  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to 
work  out  plans  that  will  be  of  benefit 
to  them.  The  first  step  is  to  inter¬ 
est  the  retailers  in  the  association, 
where  they  may  get  the  knowledge  they 
seek,  and  learn  more  about  selling  and 
advertising  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  develop  an  intensive  state  of 
merchandising  among  the  retailers,  and 
in  other  ways  to  assi.st  them  in  a  try¬ 
out  process  that  will  he  profitable  to 
them  as  adverti.sers. 


“The  men  who  make  money  are  the 
men  who  make  a  town.  No  town  pros¬ 
pers  where  it  is  a  .sin  to  make  more 
than  $2  a  day.” — [E.  W.  Howe. 


The 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Company 

^  NEW  YORK 


News  Ink 


57  Greene  St.  New  York  City 

Write  Us — 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

The  Ciilf  licfininK  (’oinpany,  Inc.,  of 
I'itt.shurnh,  is  placinR  “(Siilf  Basoline" 
ciijiy  with  ncwspaiKTS  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions.  throiiBh  the  William  II.  Akin  t'oin- 
pany,  of  that  city. 


The  Am.sterdam  Aitency.  1170  llroad- 
way.  Xew  York  city,  is  i)lacinB  thirty- 
live- line  ord<-rs  five  times  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers,  for  the  Atlantic  Poa.st 
Kine,  71  Ilroadway,  New  York. 


Winsliiif,  lloit  &  (^(‘mi)any,  1.53  Kast 
LMth  Street.  New  York,  are  placinpr  ad- 
vi'i-ti.sinB  for  "Merode  underwear,” 
tliroUBh  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  ('hest- 
luit  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Ilurnet-Kiihn  Adverti-sins  Com¬ 
pany,  3'.»  South  l.a  Salle  Street,  flhicaBO, 
is  seiidiiiB  out  ailvertisinB  for  "A  l.^s 
of  the  Iaiml)er  l>i»nd,"  for  the  .Mutual 
Film  Corporation.  71  West  23d  Street, 
New  York.  The  contracts  are  for  1,200 
lines,  and  are  proinn  to  newspapers  in 
selected  sections. 


Capeharts’s  Maiknown  Method.s,  450 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  i)lacinB 
thr<  e-time  orders  with  a  numl)er  of 
Texas  papers  for  “('actus  Hats,”  of  the 
lOauIe  Felt  Works,  Yonker.s,  N.  Y. 


I  ielmonico,  Wallace  &  Cutler,  299  Mad. 
i.son  Avenue,  New  York,  are  placiiiB  or¬ 
ders  with  New  York  city  newspapers 


New  Orleans  States 

MenilH'r  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Sworn  Pnlil  Clrcnlatlon  for  G 

MoiiIIim  Kndini;  Mar.  31,  lOlG, 

34,686  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  the  local  territory  the  SUtes 
Is  tlie  liiglcal  an-1  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  IlECKWITH  SPECIAI, 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 

Xew  York  ChloBKo  St.  lAmU 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St..  New  York. 
Tel.  Brord  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 
hiarbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Eldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y,  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beckman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


for  Smith's  Island  Oysters,  Smith’s  Isl¬ 
and,  Va.,  and  21  William  Street,  New 
York. 


The  Elliott  Advertising  Service,  St 
Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  new  contracts  with  newspapers  that 
have  been  carrying  the  “Shinola  Shoe 
Blacking”  advertising  account  of  the 
Shinola  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,  Itankers,  1 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  are  sending  out 
advertising  copy  through  Albert  Frank 
&  Company,  26  Beaver  Street,  New 
York  city,  to  Pennsylvania  newspaper.s. 


'H.  Walton  Hcegstra,  Inc.,  19  South 
I.a  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  a  number  of  Western  news¬ 
papers  for  the  lOneman  Matthews  Range 
Comiiany,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  .1.  W.  Morgan  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  44  East  23d  Street,  New  York,  is 
placing  orders  in  weekly  editions  of  daily 
newspaper.s  for  Charles  Cluthe  &  Sons, 
tru.sses,  125  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
city. 


The  Moses  .Advertising  Service,  Mun- 
rey  Building,  Biiltimore,  Md.,  is  placing 
three-inch  copy  one  time  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  for  the  .Atlantic  Real¬ 
ty  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  National  .Advertising  Agency,  32 
We.st  25th  Street,  New  York,  is  placing 
orders  for  the  Emergency  I..al>oratories’ 
“i’oI.>^am”  and  "Asc.atco”  with  a  num- 
lier  of  Pacific  Coa.st  newspapers. 


The  P.  F.  O’Keefe  .Adv'crti.sing  Agency, 
43  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  is 
I>!acing  eo|>y  for  eight  weeks  with  the 
same  li.st  of  newsi>apers  used  last  year 
frr  Dr.  K.  A.  and  J.  A.  (Jreene,  "Greene’s 
Nervura  ” 


The  O'ShaughnesTsy  Advertising  Com- 
p.my,  Westminster  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  making  7,(I00-Mne  contracts  for 
•  the  .A.s.siociated  Manufaeturer.s.  The 
copy  will  go  to  Michigan  newspapers. 


Williams  &  Carroll,  1  Madison  .Avenue, 
New  A'ork,  are  making  contracts  with 
Conneciticut  newspapers  for  the  “Metal 
Shoe  Tree”  copy  of  the  Kloo  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  20  AA'est  22d  Street, 
New  York  city. 


Tlie  Chamlters  .Agency,  Inc.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  l-a,.,  is  sending  out  orders  for 
Dantoni’s  Italian  Beauty  Olive  Oil  to 
a  selected  list  of  Southern  newspapers. 


The  Hicks  Advertising  .Agency,  217 
Broadway,  New  A'ork,  is  placing  47-line 
3-time  tryout  orders  with  .some  Con¬ 
necticut  newspapers  for  ths  Glelieas  Im¬ 
portation  Company,  manufacturers  of 
toilet  articles,  35  Warren  Street,  New' 
A'ork  city. 


The  -Martin  ■\^  Kelly  Company,  Sec¬ 
ond  National  Bank  Building,  Toledo,  O., 
is  making  lO.OOO-lino  contracts,  space  to 
1(0  used  in  on-*  year,  with  Texas  new's- 
paper.s,  for  the  Peerle.ss  Motor  Car  (Com¬ 
pany,  Ea.st  Ninth  and  Quincy  .Avenue, 
Cleveland.  O. 

Byddon  &  Hanford,  200  Fifth  .Avenue, 
New  York,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are 
renewing  orders  with  new.spapers  gen¬ 
erally,  for  ”Dr.  Bull’s  Cough  Syrup,”  of 
the  Dr.  A.  C.  Meyer  &  Co.,  210  East 
I.K-‘xington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  H.  K.  .McCann  Company,  61 
Broadway,  New  A’ork,  is  placing  Royal 
typewriter  advertising  in  a  selected  list 
of  newspapers. 


Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust,  Security 
ISuilding,  Chicago,  are  making.  22,500- 
line  contracts,  space  to  be  used  in  one 
year,  for  Armour  &  Co.,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  t'hlcago,  the  contracts  to  go  to 
a  selected  list  of  newspapers. 


The  Morse  International  Agency. 
Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New 
York  city,  is  placing  240  lines  extra 
space  for  "Boecham’s  Pills”  with  news¬ 
papers  in  which  they  have  contracts. 


v’rooior  &  Collier,  Commercial  Trib 
une  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  are  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  for  10,000  lines  for  the 
Westcott  Motor  Car  Company,  Spring- 
field,  O. 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  fall  orders  with  newspapers  for  the 
Shredded  Wheat  Company’s  “Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuits.” 


W.  W.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  99  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  the  Haggerty-Cook 
Company  (pianos),  of  Warren,  Pa.  The 
copy  goes  tj  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions. 


The  Franklin  P.  Shumway  Company, 
453  AA’as'nington  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
are  placing  orders  with  some  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  new.spapers  for  the  candy  adver¬ 
tising  of  Page  &  Shaw,  Boston,  Mass. 


Vredenburg-Kennedy  Company,  456 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  placing 
orders  in  selected  sections  for  the  FiD.- 
gerald  Soap  Company,  Collingswood, 
N.  J. 


E.  E.  Vreeland,  344  \\'’est  38th  Street, 
New  York,  is  making  some  new  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  “Rengo  Belt  Corsets,”  of  the 
Crown  Corset  Company,  170  Fifth  .Ave¬ 
nue,  .New  York  city. 


George  E.  Lees,  916  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  O.,  is  placing  orders  with 
large  city  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 


The  Green  Lucas  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
handles  the  stock  (md  poultry  .-emolics 
advertising  of  the  Cal  Sino  Co.,  104 
South  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  company  also  has  the  accounts  of 
the  -Motor  Cooling  System,  Munsey 
Building,  and  the  One  Dip  Pen  Co.,  of 
that  city. 


Theodore  F.  MacMa'.ius,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  the  tire  advertising  account 
of  the  Gt  neral  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of 
-Akron,  O. 


The  Chainliers  Agency,  Inc.,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  for  the  Falcon  Shoe  Co. 
(mail  order)  to  Southern  farm  journals 
and  l-ioui-siana,  Mi.ssi.ssippi,  Afaliama,  and 
Florida  w'eeklies. 


The  Geo.  Batten  Co.,  391  F'ourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  city,  will  place  adver¬ 
tising  of  Steero  Bouillon  about  January 
1.  This  agency  will  also  place  the 
“Dromedary  Date”  account  of  Hills 
Bros.;  the  Hamilton  Watch  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.;  the  Rudd  Hot  AVater  Heat¬ 
ers,  and  the  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.’s  safety 
razor  and  Genco  products  accounts. 


The  Black  Cat  Textile  Co.,  of  Ken¬ 
osha,  Wis.,  a  33,000,000  concern,  has  ah- 
.sorlied  the  Chicago  Kenosha  Co.,  the 
Sheyt  o.gan  Knitting  Co.,  and  the  Cooper 
-Manufacturing  Co.,  and  it  is  expected 
will  become  a  large  adverti  ier. 


The  Wales  Advertising  Cd.  ijj 
40th  Street,  New  York,  will  place  the 
Michelin  Tire  accounts. 


The  Merchandising  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Building,  Chicaiio  is  piac- 
ing  copy  in  large  cities  for  Wollberger 
&  Co.,  Chicago  bankers,  anii'.oncing  the 
flotation  of  the  Times  Sq  lare  Auto 
Supply  Co.,  for  its  new  chain  of  stores. 
This  agency  is  also  placing  page  copj 
in  metropolitan  Sunday  new.spapers  for 
the  Ifternational  India  Ruli’ncr  Co.,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  new  Studeliaker  en¬ 
terprise. 


E.  A.'  Ferron  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  arc  placing 
copy  for  the  Sequoyah  Oil  &  Refining 
('o.,  a  New  .York  curb  stock,  through 
the  Merchandising  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion  Stevens  Building,  Chicago, 


The  Corning  Advertising  Agency,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  is  placing  matter  for  the 
McKibbin  caps  in  163  Western  iiapers. 

The  Fletcher  Company,  advertising 
service,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
has  secured  the  account  of  the  Bourne 
Magnetic  Truck  Company,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


The  Geo,  Batten  Agency,  381  Fourth 
-Avenue,  New  York,  will  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Pears’s  Soap. 


The  advertising  of  the  Automobile 
Salon,  tg  be  held  at  New  York  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  from  Jan¬ 
uary  2-10.  will  be  handled  by  the  .Mar¬ 
tin  V.  Kelley  Company,  171  .Madi.son 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Cheap  Taxis  Through  Press 

New  York  was  presented  with  a  cheap 
taxi  service  during  the  pa.st  week,  ivlth 
the  advent  of  the  Black  and  White 
Taxi.  Its  appearance  on  the  street  was 
heralded  by  half  and  three-quarter  page 
advertisement.s  in  all  of  the  New  York 
dailies.  The  night  before  the  appearance 
of  the  ads  the  company  tendered  a  com¬ 
plimentary  dinner  to  friends  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press.  One  of  the 
principal  guests  of  the  evening  wa.s  .Mi.ss 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  feature  writer  of 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  who 
ha.s  had  charge  of  the  Evening  World’s 
campaign  for  cheaper  taxi  rates  in  New 
York.  Miss  Loeb  made  a  short  iiddross 
telling  of  the  fight  made  by  the  Evenin'; 
VA’orld  and  predicting  success  for  tlie 
new  company. 


.4  Newspaper  Squadron 

The  First  Illinois  Cavalry  might  very 
well  be  named  a  newspaper  squadron 
judging  by  its  membership.  The  major 
of  the  second  squadron  Is  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  one  of  the  publishers  of  tlie 
Chicago  Tribune  and  there  arc  twenty- 
one  members  of  the  working  staff  of  the 
Tribune  in  the  squadron.  The  twenty- 
two  momliers  include  a  major,  a  cap¬ 
tain,  a  lieutenant,  and  five  sergeant.s. 
There  are  also  other  newspaper  men 
from  Springfield,  Peoria,  and  .several 
other  town.s,  enough  to  make  a  full 
company  on  a  war  footing.  The  com¬ 
mand  served  on  the  border  from  .liiiy 
until  the  middle  of  October. 


Congressional  C.ampaign  Ads 
Thomas  R.  Shipp  &  Company,  I  lem'- 
porated,  of  Washington,  have  pin' '  • 
orders  for  more  than  262,0(10  liii'.s  '  li’ 
the  National  Republican  Congress)  le.il 
Committee  In  several  hundred  nc  a -- 
papers  in  close  district.s.  This  is  i ' 
first  advertising  campaign  the  Con;  >- 
sional  Committee  has  undertaken. 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


ad  field  personals 


cept  the  advertising  management  of 
Kline's,  a  big  St.  Kouis  department 
store. 

C.  L.  Brittain,  who  liefore  coming  to 
St.  Louis  was  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Advertising  Club  and  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  the  1917  convention  committee  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  has 
accepted  the  adverti.sing  management  of 
Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney  Dry  floods 
Company  of  St.  Loui.s. 

H.  Clay  Begole  has  l)een  chosen  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Loui.s  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Junior  Advertising 
Club,  succeeding  Charles  W.  Collier. 


George  i).  Hynson,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  the  adverti.sing  manager  for  the 
I).  Caulk  t’ompany,  dental  supplies 
manufacturer.s,  of  Milford,  Del.,  will 
sever  hi--  connection  with  the  company 
on  Janu  ly  1  to  engage  in  independent 
advertising  work.  Mr.  Hynson.  will 
make  hi  headquarters  in  both  Milford 
and  Phi’a-’.elphia. 

Leavitt  Corning,  of  the  Corning  Ad- 
.\gency,  St.  Paul,  who  was 
■evt ml  weeks  Incapacitated  by  an 
received  while  chopping  wood, 
ly  recovered. 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aul 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
my  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


vcrti.dn 
for 

injury  i 
has  full: 

E.  \\’.  Lankin,  advertising  manager 
of  Toptka  (Kans.)  Farmers’  Mail  and 
Breeze  while  in  New  York  assisting  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Armenian- 
Syrian  itelief  Days,  was  offered  and 
ac<‘cpttil  a  position  as  one  of  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churchc.s. 

St.  Kliuo  Massengale,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
president  of  the  South’s  oldest  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  adverti.sing 
world,  is  now  “Colonel”  Mas.sengale, 
having  lieen  recently  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant-(  olonel  and  aide-de-camp  on  the 
personal  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia. 

George  L.  Ijoui.s,  of  the  Paris  Garter 
Company,  Chicago,  addressed  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (<).)  Adverti.sing  Club  on  Friday 
night  on  “Sanity  in  Selling,”  giving  a 
distinct  message  to  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers. 

Otto  C.  Mosley  has  l.een  appointed  ad- 
vertis’ng  manager  of  the  American 
Sugar  Itetining  Co.  Mr.  Mo.sley  comes 
from  the  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  Co., 
of  Chuago,  of  which  concern  he  was 
adverti.sing  manager  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  succeeds  Karle  Y.  Crossman, 
who  has  been  promoted. 

William  G.  Mennen  has  been  elected 
presi<ipnt  and  manager  of  Mennen’s 
Talcum  Powder  Co.  He  succeeds  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Mennen,  who  died  October  25,  and 
who  conducted  the  business  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  following  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Harry  S.  (Jrollman,  until  recently 
vice-president  of  Albert  Pick  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  in  the  credits  and  promotion 
departments,  has  purcha.sed  an  interest 
in  the  Merchandising  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  and  will 
become  actively  identified  with  the  ad¬ 
verti.sing  agency,  of  which  he  has  been 
elected  president. 

John  Lei.sk  Tait  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
verti.sing  staff  of  Uuebel-Brow’n,  Inc.,  of 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Tait  is  a  well-known 
new.spaper  man  and  magazine  writer, 
formerly  with  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
He  was  for  fourteen  years  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  and  feature  writer  on  the  Memphis 
Comniercial-Appeal. 

L.  C.  Harto  has  been  made  resident 
,  manager  for  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  of  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  to  small  manufacturers 
direct  relations  with  the  New  York 
agency.  Mr.  Harte’s  activities  will  not 
i'C'  confined  to  Syracuse,  but  will  cover 
the  entire  State. 

.T.  J.  Hazen,  former  adverti.sing  di- 
rc'ctor  of  Ijfe,  McClure’s,  and  lately 
with  the  Blackman-Uoss  Co.,  has  gone 
into  the  planting  of  nurseries  at  Neo.slio, 
Mo. 

George  Walker,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Multiplex  Display  Fixture  Com¬ 
pany,  is  now  with  the  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Company. 

Charles  W.  Collier,  until  recently  as- 
•si.stant  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St  Louis  and  .secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  tlie  Jiinior  Advertising 
•'liih,  has  resigned  l)Oth  positions  to  ac- 


ALABAMA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


NBWS  . Blrmlngbain  JOUHNAL  . . . 

Averaee  circulation  tor  March,  Dally  SO.O’ZS;  _ 

Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  llnea  more 

advertUins  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1015.  PHRSS-CHUONICLE 


.Elizabeth 


Advertising  with  Wild  Rice 

C.  D.  Hertolet,  a  Chicago  advertising 
man,  agent  for  the  Clover  I.ieaf  Com¬ 
bination,  is  making  u.se  of '  a  novel 
scheme  for  advertising  himself  and  his  examiner 
combination.  He  has  secured  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  "wild  rice,”  which  he  has  had 
put  up  in  bags  and  sent  to  friends.  The 
folder  accompanying  the  bag  explains 
that  the  wild  rice  is  very  scarce  this 
year  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  staples 
of  the  Indian.  A  dissertation  on  the 
wild  rice,  headed  “Bun-Ghee  Mah-no- 
men,”  and  several  recipes  for  preparing 
it  are  al.so  in  the  literature. 


Paterson 


COUUIER-NEWS 


Pl:llD0el(l 


CALIFORNIA. 


NEW  YORK 


COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 


RuRalo 


MBRCURT-nERALD  . San  Jost 

Post  OfBce  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.D.C. 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- AMERICAN.  .New  York 


DAY  . 

I  be  National  Jewish  Dally  that 
hiUertlscr  should  overlook. 


THE  PROGRESS 


.New  York 
DO  general 


NEBRASKA, 


journal  (Clr.  67,531) 


Atlanta 


CHRONICLE 


Augusta  tribune  . 

CirculnttoD  A.  B.  C.  re 
leased  wire  report  United  Pi 


J.  I).  Ellsworth  Visits  Atlanta 

J.  D.  Ellsworth,  advertising  manager 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Company,  has  been  paying  Atlanta,  Ga.,  HBRALD-NEttS  (Circulation  15,1D0) . Joliet 

a  short  visit  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  re¬ 
cently  held  there.  Mr.  Ellsworth  has 
been  the  company’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager  since  the  day  the  position  was  cre¬ 
ated.  He  made  a  success  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  New  York  before  he  went 
with  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  as  advertising  manager 
of  this  great  sysrem. 


ILLINOIS. 


OHIO. 


STAR  (Clp>uIatlon  21.589) 


Peoria 


VINDICATOR 


Youngstown 


IOWA 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


lEOISTBR  A  LEADER  . Dps  Moines 

5VENINO  TRIBUNE  . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  vldnlty. 


TIMES 


SUOCBSSFOI.  FARMING  . Dea  Moines  DAILY  DEMOCRAT, 

More  than  700  000  circulation  guaranteed  and  - 

proven  or  no  |ny.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  TIMES-LEADEB 
Clroulatlons. 


.Johnstown 


TENNESSEE. 


Changes  in  Farrar  .'Vgency 

The  Farrar  Adverti.sing  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  founded  and  owned  by 
the  late  David  C.  Farrar,  has  been  tak¬ 
en  over  by  George  Bt'iijamin  Martin, 

William  F.  Born,  Morgan  W.  Eckley, 
all  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Wallace  H.  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  G.  B.  Martin 
has  lieen  connected  with  the  Farrar  riMRS-PlCAYUNB 
Advertising  Comiiany  for  live  yeans,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  man¬ 
ager  ot  the  “copy”  department.  VV.  F. 

Born  and  Morgan  V\’.  Eckley  have  also 
l)ce:i  members  of  the  Farrar  organi'a- 
tion  for  .several  years. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ LonIsTlIIe.  Ky.  BANNER 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  (Jnaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  .of  00,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


CHRONICLE  . 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a 
30,000  dully  and  40,000  Sunday. 


MICHIGAN 


UTAH, 


P.tTRIOT  (No  Monday  Issne)  . Jackson 

l-ast  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2^  cents  line. 


HERAa.D-REPUBLICAN 


VIRGINIA 


MINNESOTA. 


Hall  Joins  Advertising  Agency 

William  E  Hull,  who  has  fur  nineteen  TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 
years  been  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  who  has  for  .several  years  su¬ 
pervised  the  placing  of  that  corpora¬ 
tion’s  adverti.sing,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  a.ssociatcd  with  Wood,  Putnam  & 

Wood  general  advertising  agents  of 
that  city,  as  treasurer,  with  supervision 
of  ottice  details.  Mr.  Hall  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  advertising 
men  of  the  Fnited  States. 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrlsonb 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  |«i>er 
the  rielieat  Agricultural  County  In  United  .<i  i 


MISSOURI 


WASHINGTON 


POST  dispatch  . St.  Ixinis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory  with  the 
lieautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Circu¬ 
lation  Urst  four  months,  1U16: 

Sunday  average  . 375,428 

Dally  average  . 217,228 


POST-INTELLIGEXCEK 


CANADA 


MONTANA 


ONTARIO 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  dally  11.966.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  3 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


FREE  PRESS 


.\d  Manager  for  Gyro-Compass 

Harry  Knowles  now  has  charge  of 
the  advertising  for  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
Compass  Company,  Brooklyn,  having 
recently  severed  his  connection  with  the 
adveitislng  department  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  *’  Manufacturing  Com- 
I>any.  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  on  the  .staff  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publlsbera  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 


NEBRASKA. 


FREIE  PRBSSB  (Clr.  128.384) 


ILLINOIS. 


NEW  YORK. 


.Chicago  BGBLLrmNO  DBLLA  SBRA 


30 
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If  You  Are  Advertising  In 
Wisconsin 
The  Northwestern 
At  Oshkosh 

Can  Do  Some  Business 
For  You. 

Strongest  in  the  State  Outside 
of  Milwaukee. 

fi.  I.OtiW  PAYNE  COMP.AXA', 

Kiprvffcntativrs, 

New  York,  Cbi(.‘a{;o,  itogton  and  Detroit 


The  Newspaper  Situation  in 
New  Orleans 
(October  P.  O.  Statements) 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Sunday,  68,942;  Average,  57,292; 
Daily,  55,365 

THE  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
Sunday,  66,453;  Average,  55,219; 
Daily,  53,359 
THE  DAILY  STATES 
Average,  36,660 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
AMERICAN 
Average,  12,976 


It* 8  the  buying 
power  represented 
in  circulation 
that  counts. 

Pittsburg 

Leader 

In  Philadelphia 

Fur  over  half  a  century 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

lias  rei.c.itNl  iiiure  itien  and  women 
of  (ih.catiou.  r.  tiiieiiieut  and  HI  V- 
I\(;  POWKK  tliuu  any  other  IMill- 
ueWKpa|ter.  and  ita  {losi- 
th  II  i<<  stronger  to<iay  tliati  ever 
tN'fore  in  its  liistury. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  first  eight  months  of  tUIO 
-  a  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANY 
otlier  iMiiladelpliia  iiewspapiT, 
morning  or  evening. 

The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN, 
Special  RepresentatiTCi 
New  York,  Detroit.  Kantai  City,  Chicac* 


White  Paper 


Situation  Is  such  that  some  newspapers  arc 
limitinic  the  amount  of  Advertising  which 
tliey  will  carry 


(Dally  and  Sunday) 


has  yet  a  h*th  advertising  space  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  a  loyal,  responsive'  clientele, 
one-third  of  whom  are  either  business  or 
professional  people. 

You  should  know  this  paper — 
Adrertiuing  Itatet  for  Sovo,  lOc.  a  Une. 


OSHKOSH  PAPER  MAKES 
SPOT  CASH  ITS  RULE 

Northwestern  Gets  Pay  in  Advance  and 
Allows  No  Returns  by  Carriers,  Agents 
and  News  Dealers — Was  One  of  the 
First  American  Papers  to  Put  Con¬ 
servation  Scheme  into  Effect. 

Every  paper  taken  out  of  the  office  of 
the  Oshkosh  (VVis.)  Northwestern  is 
paid  for  when  delivered  to  the  carriers 
and  newsies.  The  Northwestern  last 
spring  cut  off  the  return  privilege  from 
agents  and  news  dealers,  all  free  copies 
and  other  wastage,  and  is  now  running 
as  close  to  the  limit  as  possible.  This 
policy  of  white  papfer  conservation  be¬ 
gan  when  the  shortage  of  news  print 
first  became  apparent,  the  Northwestern 
being  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  to  reduce  its  list  to  an 
absolute  paid-in-advance  business. 

The  circulation  department  of  the 
Northwestern  has  worked  out  an  ad¬ 
mirable  plan  for  the  handling  of  its  car¬ 
riers,  of  whom  there  are  about  250.  The 
papers  are  delivered  every  evening  to 
.subscribers  not  later  than  5:30  o'clock, 
to  do  which  it  is  necessary  to  .start  the 
pres.ses  at  3:30  o’clock. 

BOYS  AND  GIRl,S  CARED  FOR. 

The  papers  are  handled  by  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  smaller  newsies  and  the 
girls  are  segregated  from  the  others. 
The  main  carrier-room  is  on  the  ground 
fioor,  and  is  twenty  by  forty  feet  in 
size,  with  ample  seats  for  all,  steam 
heated,  well  lighted,  and  conveniently 
arranged  w'ith  railings,  so  that  they 
may  approach  the  delivery  clerks  in 
single  file,  which  does  away  with  crowd¬ 
ing.  To  prevent  accident,  the  entrance 
to  this  room  is  on  a  side  street,  away 
from  the  car  tracks.  Adjoining  the 
doorway  there  is  an  open  space  where 
the  boys  can  spend  spare  time  without 
annoying  the  neighborhood. 

More  than  thirty  girls  deliver  papers 
every  evening,  and  the  small  boys  and 
the  girls  call  for  their  papers  in  the 
counting-room. 


ELECTION  NIGHT  IN  CHICAGO 

How  Local  Papers  Will  Announce  Re- 
turni-  to  Interested  Multitudes. 

Chicago  newspapers  will  make  some 
spectacular  displays  of  election  returns 
next  Tuesday  night. 

The  News  will  install  a  65,000  candle- 
power  searchlight  on  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  buildings.  If  the  trend  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  toward  Hughes?,  this  light  will 
bore  through  the  sky  with  a  green  hue; 
if  the  returns  favor  Wilson,  the  color 
will  be  crimson.  When  the  election  is 
determined,  the  light  will  be  swung 
through  the  sky  in  an  even  circle,  if  it 
is  Hughes,  and  in  a  zig-zag  circle  if  it 
is  Wilson. 

The  Herald  has  arranged  for  the  use 
of  six  large  auditoriums,  seating  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  50,000  people,  where  election 
returns  will  be  announced,  interspersed 
with  various  entertainment.  Admis¬ 
sion  will  be  free. 

The  Examiner  will  fiash  bulletins  on 
screens  located  in  three  sections  of  the 
loop,  and  will  make  use  of  searchlights 
on  top  of  the  Hearst  buildings.  Ex¬ 
aminer  bulletins  are  also  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  many  theatres  and  moving- 
picture  playhouses. 

The  electric  bulletin  boards  which  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  established 
throughout  the  city  in  conjunction  with 
an  advertising  agency  will  be  used  to 
fiash  the  latest  returns.  A  bulletin 
screen  will  also  be  operated  opposite 
the  Iribune  Building,  in  the  centre  of 
the  loop  district 


Newsies  at  State  Fair 

Eighty-eight  newsboys  from  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  who  distribute  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Dallas  Evening 
.Journal,  in  Fort  Worth,  were  guests  of 
A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  News 
and  the  Journal,  at  the  Fair  one  day 
this  week.  The  boys  came  from  Fort 
Worth  to  Dallas  on  special  interurban 
cars,  and  everything  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds  was  thrown  open  to  them.  This 
was  the  twenty-fifth  annual  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  the  Forth  Worth  newsboys  to 
Dallas  as  guests  of  the  Dallas  News 
management.  The  boys  were  accom¬ 
panied  from  Fort  Worth  and  chaper¬ 
oned  while  in  Dallas  by  D.  T.  Topher, 
in  charge  of  circulation  of  the  News 
and  the  Journal  in  Fort  Worth.  While 
in  Dallas  the  Fort  Worth  newsies  were 
under  personal  supervision  of  M.  W. 
Florer,  superintendent  of  circulation  of 
the  Belo  publications. 


New  Home  for  Newsboys 

A  series  of  card  parties  are  being 
held  in  Buffalo,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Allen  D.  Husted,  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  for  a  new  home  for  the  Buffalo 
Newsboys’  Benevolent  Association. 
More  than  $500  has  been  raised  by  this 
means  already,  and  each  week  sees  an 
additional  sum  contributed. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 

Elwood  Street,  formerly  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Federation 
for  Charity,  will,  on  December  1,  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  of  the  Sur¬ 
vey,  a  New  York  publication  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  social  workers.  Mr. 
Street  was  formerly  on  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  has  had  a  contest  among  the 
carriers  of  the  papers  in  which  prize.s 
of  gold  watches,  mackinaws,  sweaters, 
racing  skates,  etc.,  were  offered.  The 
prizes  were  awarded  for  increases  in 
number  of  new  customers,  and  the  con¬ 
test  ended  on  Tuesday  last.  The  prizes 
will  not  be  given,  however,  until  after 
November  15,  and  every  boy,  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  prize,  must  hold  his  increase 
until  that  date.  Boys  who  do  not  qual¬ 
ify  for  any  of  the  prizes,  and  who  se¬ 
cure  at  least  twelve  new  subscribers, 
will  be  awarded  a  jersey  sweater. 


A  unique  situation  developed  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  recently  when  subscriptions  came 
so  fast  to  the  Pittsburgh  Press  by 
means  of  a  canvass,  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Press  decided  with  paper  at 
.such  high  cost  it  would  be  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  matter  to  fill  the  demands  and 
called  off  the  canvass. 


\V.  S.  Haddock,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  has  planned  a 
grand  swimming  carnival  for  the  Press 
patrons  on  the  South  Side  of  the  city. 
The  awards  will  be  gold  and  silver  med¬ 
als  and  all  entrants  must  be  members  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  The  Press 
reports  the.se  amateur  sport  meets  as 
making  strong  and  permanent  friends 
for  the  paper. 


Two  newslvoys  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
have  taken  the  stump  for  F.  'W.  Mans¬ 
field,  Democratic  candidate  for  Gover¬ 
nor.  Recently  Hyman  Manevdteh  and 
Joe  Schneider  stood  up  before  1,000 
people  in  Roxbury  and  told  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  Mr.  Man.sfield  had  given  the  News¬ 
boys’  Welfare  Association,  and  were 
thanked  by  Candidate  Mansfield,  who 
arrived  just  after  they  had  finished 
speaking. 


The  circulation  depart!!. (,nt  of  the 
AUanta  Georgian  and  Heaisfs  Sunday 
American  issues  a  live  eiglit-page  paper 
called  the  Hearst  Hustler,  lor  distrlbu- 
tlon  among  the  news  agents  of  the  two 
newspapers.  The  paper  is  full  of  “pep" 
calculated  to  keep  the  boys  up  on  their 
toes  and  constantly  striving  to  increase 
their  sales  of  the  two  paper, r  Pictures 
of  successful  boys  are  published  with 
every  issue,  together  with  a  write-up  of 
what  they  have  accomplished. 


The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  publish  a  Junior  Press 
devoted  to  the  Interests  of  tlie  circulai 
tion  department.  Prizes  arc  awarded 
agents  and  newsdealers,  consisting  of 
sweaters,  knives,  mackin.nw.s,  jewelry 
sets,  fountain  pens,  etc.,  as  well  as  cash 
prizes  for  increases  in  circubation.  Pic- 
tures  of  the  prize  winners  and  letters 
from  them  help  to  fill  the  columns  of 
the  Junior  Press. 


With  the  development  of  .seventeen 
ca.ses  of  infantile  paralysis  in  Ithaca, 
N.  y.,  the  health  authorities  of  that  city 
issued  an  order  to  prevent  ncw.sboys 
from  selling  papers  on  the  sfrects,  from 
congregating  in  public  places. 


Charles  R.  Forman,  for  eight  years 
in  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  recently  with  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  made  sub¬ 
scription  manager  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  of  Birmingham,  Al.abama. 


Prices  Raised  in  St.  I.oiiis 
Commencing  November  1,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  joined  the  t  wo-cent- 
paper  class,  and  the  price  to  dealers 
was  raised  from  one-half  cent  to  one 
cent.  The  Globe -Democrat  and  the  Re¬ 
public  will  continue  as  two-cent  papers, 
but  the  price  to  dealers  has  lieen  in¬ 
creased  from  1 1-6  to  1%  cents.  The 
Post-Di.spatch  al.so  announces  that  all 
returns  on  all  editions  are  to  he  elim¬ 
inated.  None  of  the  other  papers  have 
as  yet  made  any  announcement  on  the 
return  privilege.  The  Republic  has  rais¬ 
ed  the  mail  subscription  $1  per  year,  but 
there  is  no  raise  to  subscribers  receiv¬ 
ing  their  paper  by  carrier.  This  paper 
has  also  started  a  subscription  prize 
campaign,  with  sixteen  automobiles,  dia¬ 
mond  ring.s,  wrist  watches,  and  other 
prizes  offered  to  women  contestants.  The 
end  of  the  contest  will  not  be  reached 
until  the  latter  part  of  January. 


Coupons  an  Evil,  Say  Druggists 
That  premium  coupons  with  proprie¬ 
tary  medicines,  toilet  articles  and  oth¬ 
er  package  goods  are  a  detriment,  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  the  product  with¬ 
out  enhancing  its  value,  was  one  prop¬ 
osition  heartily  endorsed  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Drug 
Club  and  the  Na.shville  branch  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
last  week.  An  agreement, was  reached 
to  have  an  investigation  made  with  a 
view  to  determining  some  action  look¬ 
ing  to  the  abolition  of  the  prize  cou¬ 
pon. 


Railroads  Profit  from  Old  Papers 
What  was  formerly  a  liability  to  the 
railroads  of  the  country  has,  because 
of  the  paper  .shortage,  lately  become  an 
asset.  Formerly  the  large  niimbeis  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  left  on 
trains  and  in  depots  had  to  be  disposed 
of  at  considerable  cost.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  old  papers  at  from  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  up,  and  with  the  p:-ice 
of  magazines  from  $1.50  up,  the  paper 
is  carefully  collected,  taken  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  point,  sorted  and  baled,  and  then 
shipped  to  either  paper  mills  or  jobbers. 
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newspaper  activities  in  many  cities 

Variou?  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  new  home  of 
the  Lex*'  Herald  was  laid 

recently  v.ith  impressive  ceremonies. 
large  crowd  was  present.  The  principal 
address  of  the  occashen  w'a.-s  made  by 
County  Judge  Charles  Kerr.  Mayor 
Rogers  represented  the  city  government 
at  the  exercises,  Dr.  R.  H.  Crossfield 
represented  Transylvania  College,  while 
Judge  \y  T.  Rafferty,  dean  of  the  Law 
School  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
represented  that  institution.  Harry 
Giovanoili.  editor  of  the  Lexington 
Leader,  represented  the  f'hamber  of 
Commerce.  Luncheon  w'as  served  to 
the  Herald's  employees,  including  its 
out-of-town  agents  and  correspondents, 
to  all  who  participated  in  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone,  and  to  the  principal 
advertisers  of  the  city. 


The  J.os  Angeles  (Cal.)  Morning 
Tribune  and  the  Evening  Express,  con¬ 
trolled  l)y  E.  T.  Earl,  will  have  a  new 
home  luarer  the  principal  business  dis¬ 
trict.  .Vbout  December  1,  the  Express- 
Tribune  ('ompany  will  leave  its  present 
location  and  r^ove  its  offices  and  plant 
to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Boston  Store,  on  Broadway,  nca." 
Third  Street.  A  long-term  lease  of  a 
portion  of  this  large  building  has  been 
secured. 


A  new  building  is  to  be  erected  at  Au¬ 
burn,  Cal.,  for  the  use  of  the  Auburn 
Journal,  now  under  the  management 
of  William  Conroy. 


The  home  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune,  of  which  C.  H.  McMaster  is 
chief  owner  and  editor,  is  undergoing 
thorough  overhauling,  and  is  being  re¬ 
modelled  and  arranged  more  for  tho 
convenience  of  a  daily  newspaper  of¬ 
fice. 


The  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun  will 
soon  move  to  its  new'  two-story  and 
bast'ment  brick  building,  now  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $16,000. 


Fhnployees  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex  ) 
Light  publish  a  little  house  organ,  en¬ 
titled  Little  Matters,  which  is  credita¬ 
bly  arranged,  full  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation,  and  helpful  hints  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  company,  and  artistically 
printed.  Sid  Murray,  head  of  the  print¬ 
ers  on  the  Light,  is  editor  of  the  publi¬ 
cation. 


The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  recently 
is.sued  a  special  edition  of  116  pages  i.i 
six  sections.  It  was  called  a  Textile  In¬ 
dustrial  Edition  and  gave  a  very  com- 
I'lete  survey  of  sociological  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  among  the  cotton  mills 
of  South  Carolina.  The  edition  showed 
the  result  of  painstaking  research  and 
great  care  in  the  selection  of  items,  the  r 
preparation  and  presentation  in  newspa- 
pe.'  form. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  issued  a  spe¬ 
cial  ioooster  edition  last  week,  which  was 
sent  out  on  the  “Arkansas  Special.”  This 
train  was  sent  on  tour  to  advertise  the 
re.sources  of  the  State,  and  the  Democrat 
did  its  part  splendidly.  Editor  C.  A.  Zane 
accompanied  the  train  and  handed  out 
the  papers  to  all  who  vi.sited  the  exhibit. 

'I'lici  St.  lyoui.s  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
la.st  week  entertained  the  members  of 
the  Junior  Adverti.slng  Club.  They  were 
taken  through  the  building  from  one  end 
to  the  other  under  the  guidance  of  David 


R.  Williams,  and  were  shown  the  entire 
work  of  making  an  up-to-date  newspa¬ 
per.  Previous  to  the  visit  to  the  plant 
the  young  men  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  and  listened  to  a  talk  on  street¬ 
car  advertising,  by  Albert  Burnham,  of 
the  Western  Advertising  Company.  The 
club  was  represented  Monday  last  at  the 
meeting  of  the  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  A.  C. 


The  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  October  29 
with  a  special  edition  of  eleven  sections, 
totalling  ninety-six  pages.  The  edition 
is  as  up  to  date  as  any  published  in 
New  York  or  any  other  of  the  great 
metropolitan  centres. 


The  San  Angelo  (Tex )  Standard  is¬ 
.sued  its  fall  Fair  Edition  on  October  2'> 
The  big  West  Texas  Fair  is  held  in 
San  Angelo  every  year,  and  it  is  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  event  that  the  .special  edi¬ 
tion  is  issued.  The  edition  carries  7,070 
inches,  or  98,980  fines,  of  advertising,  a 
most  credl'able  showing  for  West  Texas. 


The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  CiUzen  on  Sun¬ 
day  la.st  celebrated  the  30th  anniver- 
.sary  of  its  existence  as  a  newspaper 
with  a  special  edition  of  forty-eight 
pages. 


The  San  Francisco  Call  has  leased  the 
big  exposition  auditorium  for  election 
night  for  its  subscribers.  A  vaudeville 
entertainment  will  be  furnished,  and  the 
election  returns  will  be  thrown  on  a 
screen.  No  charge  is  being  made  to 
subscribers  for  admission.  Twelve  thou¬ 
sand  can  be  accommodated. 


The  University  and  Editor,  published 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  has  been  designated  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Lfi  and  E.  has  been  sent  out 
to  every  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  it 
was  found  that  by  inserting  official  no- 
fices  in  fhat  publicafion,  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Press  Association  would  save 
large  sums  of  money  in  postage  in  send¬ 
ing  out  form  letters  to  members. 


The  Call,  a  New  York  Socialist  daily, 
has  a  new  social  service  department, 
running  as  a  Sunday  feature  under  the 
charge  of  A.  H.  Howland,  formerly  with 
the  Christian  Herald.  The  purpose  of 
this  department,  the  Call  says,  Is  "to 
record  the  doings  of  the  peopie  who  are 
trying  to  push  society  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection — the  direction  of  brotherhood,  of 
neighborliness,  of  helpfulness — who  are 
trying  to  relieve  the  distress  or  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  world,  particularly  of 
America,  and  most  particularly  of  the 
Call’s  own  city.  New  York. 


The  Chicago  Herald  is  running  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  exposing  the  crooked  ac¬ 
tivities  of  professional  bondsmen.  This 
exposd  has  shown  a  corrupt  relationship 
between  the  bondsmen,  attaches  of  the 
police  courts,  and  certain  members  of 
the  Police  Department.  In  one  case  the 
Herald  discovered  that  an  employee  in 
.the  Municipal  Court  clerk’s  office  was 
engaged  in  the  business  and  employed 
a  “runner”  to  drum  up  trade.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  City  Council  has  t)egun  an 
investigation  of  the  conditions  revealed 
by  the  Herald's  investigators. 


The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald, 
with  characteristic  enterprise,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  four-pagt  rotogravure  sec¬ 


tion  in  its  Sunday  edition.  Two,  and 
sometimes  three  of  the  pages  are  filled 
with  local  subjects  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  is  an  innovation  in  Southern 
newspaper  work. 


The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  has 
just  installed  two  Model  10  and  a  Model 
17  (double-magazine,  with  auxiliary) 
linotypes.  Leads,  slugs,  rules,  dashes, 
column  rules,  etc.,  are  now  cast  on  the 
machines  in  the  composing-room  of  the 
News,  and  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
greatly  reduced. 


Tulsa  Daily  Democrat  Solti 
Charles  Page,  of  Sand  Springs,  Okla., 
has  purchased  the  Tulsa  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  from  William  Stryker,  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  picturesque  edi¬ 
tors  of  Oklahoma,  who  has  owned  the 
Democrat  for  thirteen  years.  The  Tulsa 
Democrat  has, been  one  of  the  leading 
Democratic  organs  of  the  State  since 
Statehood.  It  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Page  as  an  independent  newspaper,  so 
far  as  its  political  affiliations  go.  Mr. 
Page  a  few  months  ago  e.stablished  in 
Sand  Springs  the  Daily  Times.  He  is 
completing  a  fine  building,  which  will 
be  the  home  of  the  Times,  and  will 
move  the  office  of  publication  from 
Sand  Springs  to  Tulsa.  Frank  Mc- 
Fall  is  manager  of  the  Times. 


Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Has  New  Pai)er 
The  Plainfield  Record,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  made  its  first  appearance  on  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Albert  F.  Larock,  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Publishing  Company,  as  the  result 
of  a  demand  for  another  newspaper 
.since  the  merger  of  the  Daily  Press 
and  Courier-News.  James  McNamee, 
formerly' of  the  Press  staff,  is  the  edi¬ 
tor,  and  later  it  is  proposed  to  issue’ 
a  daily  edition. 


W.  C.  Brown  Buys  Monterey  Cypress. 

Wallace  Clarence  Brown  purchased 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  Monterey 
(Cal.)  Daily  Cypress  on  November  1. 
Mr.  Brown  went  to  California  in  1893, 
buying  the  Martinez  tlazette,  which  he 
controlled  for  five  years.  He  then  pur¬ 
chased  the  San  Rafael  Journal,  a  year 
later  going  to  Monterey  to  take  charge 
of  the  Cypress,  later  selling  the  paper 
w'hich  he  Has  now  repurchased. 


American  Paper  in  Australia 
Reports  of  the  Imports  of  paper  in 
Austrafia  for  the  three  months  ending 
in  March  last  show  ■that  th2  United 
States  contributed  to  the  value  of  £46,- 
636.  The  British  Empire  contributed 
paper  to  the  value  of  only  £65,301,  and 
Japan,  £1,721.  This  is  a  .slight  falling 
off  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year.  Importers  complain  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  transportation  for 
their  paper. 


Reporters  Find  “Bootleggers” 

After  being  told  by  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  Dubuque,  la.,  that  the  “bootleggers’ 
had  been  “pretty  well  cleaned  out,”  two 
new'spapermen  of  that  city  went  out  to 
inve-^tigate.  They  found  liquor  in  ten 
tent  bars,  which  were  raided  by  the  po¬ 
lice  when  the  exposd  was  made. 


Enters  Morning  Field 
The  Richmond  (Ind.)  Item,  formerly 
published  as  an  afternoon  paper,  is 
now  being  published  as  a  morning  daily. 
F.  I.  Dowd  is  the  editor. 


New  Daily  in  Chico,  Cal. 

The  Chico  (Cal.)  Tribune,  which  has 
been  issued  as  a  weekly  for  some  time 
past,  has  entered  the  morning  daily 
field  in  Chico. 


CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

The  folloiring  are  the  contrihutors  to  the 
National  Editorial  Sorrire  thin  Keek. 

S.  P.  HiiMh,  Koriiicr  Prt'sldcnt  of  the  Ohio 
Mi'.nufai’turera'  Assoclatli'o. 

Sir  I.eo  <'hIo**a  Money,  M.P.,  Author 
of  "The  Nation’s  Wealth." 

Rolantl  G.  I'aher,  Author  of  “Paii-Ger- 
luanlsni.” 

Charleti  .M.  Pepper,  Formerly  Trade  ,\(I- 
vis'ir  to  the  Vnltivl  States  Department  of 
State. 

Robert  J.  .McKenfy,  Wan’en  of  the  Blast- 
ern  Peiiitentlarv  of  Pennsylvania. 

.*  ilnmnntfiw  Th.  Polyzolden,  Formerly 
Kdl  i  r  of  New  York  .\tlnntls. 

Charles  K.  Thwiiia.  I.L.D.,  President 
Western  Keserve  ITiiversity. 

IVritr  or  wire  for  rates 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Arenue.  New  York 


TYPE  MATS 

Practically  all  of  our  daily  feat¬ 
ures  may  now  be  had  in  this  form, 
weekly  service  in  half  pages 
WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES. 


The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Established  1899  BALTIXIORE,  MD. 


The  McClure  Method 

Onr  features  are  sold  on  their  Individual 
merit. 

.Xny  Servile  may  be  ordered  siui;ly. 

THIS  MFANS; 

The  greatest  poasllde  variety  from  which 
to  choose.  • 

Tile  siiliinitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  edtiorinl  Jndgmont. 

The  opiMirtiinity  to  oiMer  a  budget  con 
alsllng  only  of  what  you  .want. 

A  ileflnlte  reiluction  from  ludlvldual  prices 
on  lindgeta. 

It'iile  u»  for  samples  of  o«r  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  comics,  women’s  features, 
bedtime  stories,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  Weal  32nd  St.  New  York 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gweral  OftcM,  World  Bldf.,  Now  York 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  us  send  you  samplst  of  our  eoU 
ortd  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
37  WEST  39TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp.  j 
New  London,  Conn  ! 
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Pott>ville  Daily  Republican 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

UuiitK  iiv\  fon-itfii  at  fnmi  to 

4H  <rnt>>:  an  lu-t  rlrfii!ri- 

tiiMi,  within  a  k:\  mile  ra  li.ta  <f 

I'ottsvilh*.  a  tritliii};  In  432  homes 

\i'it.<l  :iUi  families  nsik  ll:e  UKn  UI.K'AN. 
Any  imrrhant.  I»  iiker  vr  cltlz  n  f  the 
S«-hii>lkill  (oal  re^h-n  will  suli'-taiitlate  ail 

i:i;i*rni.ii  AN  eh.in.H.  they  know  : 

|•OTTSVILM-:  KKI'LIILICA.V 
VoitHvillr,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  City  Ileailquarters.  HeraNI  Square 


*From  Press  to  HomA 


Within  the  Hour* 


It  m  rxclnMi%r  carrier  aervlce  en- 
alilrn  the  Kveiiln;;  nnci  Sanilny  Star 
t€»  he  4leli%ere«l  on  every  city  block 
in  WnMliliii^ton,  II.  C.,  **froni  prcMM 
t«»  home  yvitbiii  the  hour.^*  The 
en«»riii4MiM  excluMive  city  circulation 
of  the  Star  iiinkeM  It  the  tT«>iiclerful 
nfl^erliMiiit;:  inetiiuiii  that  It  la. 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS^N 

M  hich  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Co!>b,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  VV'rite 
eitli  r  to  our  eastern  othce  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


The  News  FIRST 

and  all  sides  of  it; 
reliably,  accurately, 
without  fear  or  favor 

International  News  Service 

238  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  PIONEER  SPECIAL 

REPRESENTATIVES 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
to  New  York  forty-one  years  ago  this 
fall.  The  commission  they  were  charg¬ 
ing  publi.shers  was  in  addition  to  the 
amount  the  general  agencies  exacted. 
It  was  an  uphill  fight,  against  odds,  and 
in  a  game  where  the  cards  W'ere  all 
held  by  opponents,  Lottery  ads  were 
quite  the  thing — and  were  among  the 
liest  accounts  that  went  out.  Medicine 
advertising  to-day  is  tame  compared 
with  the  character  of  stuff  turned  out 
by  the  adjective  manipulators  of  the 
TO’s  and  80’.s,  who  “piled  up  the  agony" 
in  a  way  that  would  convince  the 
healthie.st  man  who  read  their  screed 
that  he  was  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave.  Kveryliody  was  after  the  busi¬ 
ness,  mq.stly  by  mail.  These  three  men 
brought  the  personal  element  into  the 
game.  They  went  behind  the  general 
agency  to  the  advertiser  himself,  told 
alK)ut  their  pariers,  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing.  the  field  they  .served,  and  the  way 
they  did  it.  They  commenced  to  call 
for  circulation  statements,  and  to  show 
the  man  who  spent  the  money  that 
they  represtmted  a  class  of  publications 
that  were  growing  rapidly,  that  were 
supplementing  weeklies,  in  the  rapidity 
of  circulation  and  popular  favor.  The 
I)re.ssure  they  lirought  to  l)rar  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  They  invented  keyed  copy, 
in  order  that  the  adverti.ser  might  check 
up  rcMiIt.s,  and  they  kej>t  humping. 

Nearly  all  accounts  in  the  general 
foreign  field  then  were  paid  for  quarter¬ 
ly — some  s(>mi-annually.  This  furnished 
an  opportunity  for  a  numt)er  of  fake 
concerns  to  sell  what  they  had  to  offer, 
and  go  out  of  busine.ss  before  collection 
day  came  around.  Crall,  Mack,  and 
Mach'adlen  inaugurated  the  monthly 
.settlement  plan.  One  large  advertiser 
in  the  late  70's  failed,  “sticking”  every 
I)aper  with  which  he  did  hiisines.s,  ex¬ 
cept  tho.se  represented  by  the.se  three 
men,  who  stationed  thorns  Ives  about 
his  cfhees.  taking  up  .s*rategic  pos  tions 
commanding  every  entrance,  from  early 
one  morning  until  after  dark,  when 
they  caught  t.he  principal  and  collected 
every  dol’ar  coming  to  the  papors  they 
repre.sented. 

INVENTKIl  TKI.hX:lUPUli:  ItKAPBK. 

(.'rail  V  as  resourceftd  o.nd  original. 
He  projected  his  mind,  into  the  future, 
and  when  the  Centennial  Exposition 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  he 
cajiitali^ed  the  rivalry  between  the  va¬ 
rious  piano  hou.ses  as  to  t!<e  question  of 
expo.sition  awards.  He  induced  one  firm 
to  advertise  its  claims,  and  when  the 
others  followed,  he  invented  the  tele¬ 
graphic  reader,  wiring  his  notices  to 
the  dailies,  and  beating  competitors  by 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  seven  days. 

Ik'fore  very  long  each  of  the  rival 
piano  firms  placed  their  business  in  his 
hands,  permitting  him  to  .send  their 
copy  by  telegraph  nightly.  It  was  a 
great  stroke  of  enterprise,  that  brought 
him  a  large  amount  of  trade,  for  In 
tho.se  days  special  agents  handled  ac¬ 
counts  themselves — just  to  demonstrate 
to  the  general  agents  that  it  was  a 
game  that  two  could  play.  A  short  time 
after  this,  Crall  obtained  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account  of  E.  T.  Babbitt  &  Co. 

In  the  early  80’s,  S.  C.  Beckwith  came 
into  the  Held,  repre.senting  the  Omaha 
Bee  and  the  Leadville  (Col.)  Chronicle, 
and  within  a  few  years  half  a  dozen 
more  crowded  into  the  field,  the  special 
agents  confined  themselves  to  news¬ 
paper  representation,  and  relinquished 
accounts  which  they  were  handling  in 
comiM-tltion  with  the  general  agencies. 
They  fought  constantly  for  more  busi¬ 
ness  at  better  rates. 


THE  FIRST  REAPING  NOTICES. 

What  was  considered  among  the  best 
copy  of  the  70’s,  however,  was  the  read¬ 
ing  notice.  It  was  invented  by  H.  L. 
Ensign,  of  Warner’s  Safe  (’ure  fame. 
They  were  wonderfully  worded  and 
splendidly  displayed,  carryiiig  the  regu¬ 
lar  news  head  of  the  paper,  and  as  the 
Post  Office  Department  did  not  require 
newspapers  to  label  reading  matter 
“advertisement”  when  paid  for,  columns 
of  tlfis  matter  appeared  daily.  Some 
man  met  with  a  terrible  accident,  and 
was  about  to  die.  when  seme  on?  in 
the  crowd  thought  of  a  remarkable 
advertised  remedy,  got  a  bottle,  admin¬ 
istered  a  dose,  and  he  was  cured  in  a 
few  moments — and  so  on  ad  lib.  Some 
of  It  was  lurid  and  florid,  and  patent- 
medicine  men  amassed  fortunes. 

Among  the  big  men  in  the  t>roprietary 
field  at  that  time  was  “Pay  in  Advance 
Johnson.”  He  would  order  a  column, 
or  a  page,  and  either  give  a  check  to 
the  agent  or  send  it  along  with  the 
order  for  “Dr.  Johnson’s  Indian  Blood 
Syrup.”  He  got  rock-bottom  prices  for 
advertising,  made  enormous  sales,  and 
retired  with  millions.  He  drove  blooded 
horses  in  Central  Park  with  W.  K.  Van¬ 
derbilt  and  other  well-known  men. 

(’rail,  when  he  came  to  New  York  as 
a  pioneer  in  his  field,  insisted  that  the 
Eastern  field  extended  from  the  Florida 
(’ar>es  to  Maine,  and  Western  to  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburgh — a  point  he  carried, 
which  he  had  to  travel  then,  and  which 
the  special  without  exception  holds  to 
this  day. 

DEVEUIPING  NEW  ACCXIL'NTS. 

When  the  proprietary  medicine  ac¬ 
counts  had  been  developed  to  the  snap¬ 
ping  point,  other  lines  were  taken  up, 
such  as  stocks,  then  bonds,  financial, 
merchandising,  liquors — a  hundred  and 
one  other  accounts  liegan  to  appear — 
and  then  the  screws  were  again  applied 
— this  time  to  the  patent-medicine  man¬ 
ufacturer,  who  fell  back  from  first  place 
as  a  patron  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Higher  prices  came  with  new  accounts, 
and  with  it  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
rate  cards,  amplified  from  the  cut  rates 
of  the  middle  70's  and  the  (arly  SO’s, 
when  newspapers  boosted  prices  enor¬ 
mously,  in  the  hope  that  the  general 
agents  would  give  them  more  when 
they  applied  their  horizontal  reduction 
process  of  25,  33  1-3,  or  50  per  cent. 

Through  all  the' changes  the  special 
l»ublisher.s’  representative  b.as  been  a 
factor  in  developing  business,  in  main¬ 
taining  rates,  in  renderl.ag  service,  im¬ 
proving  credit,  and  weeding  out  frauds. 

To-day  there  are,  approximately,  150 
recognized  general  advertising  agencies 
in  New  York  city.  There  were  not  that 
number  of  general  agents  and  national 
advertisers  combined  forty  one  yiiars 
ago.  To-day  there  are  more  than  one 
thousand  national  advertisers,  and  the 
agents  of  to-day  following  in  the  foot- 
.steps  of  the  three  men  who  started  In 
1875,  have  highly  organized  staffs  that 
are  in  direct  contact  with  all  of  the 
business  going  out,  from  advertisers 
.and  agencies,  as  was  the  case  forty-one 
years  ago,  for  they  follow  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  pioneers,  to  locate  the 
business — and  then  keep  after  it  until 
they  get  it. 

There  are  seventy-five  special  pub- 
lisher.s’  representatives  in  New  York, 
and  perhaps  as  many  in  the  Western 
field,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Another  State  Bars  Liquor  Ads 
New.spapcrs  in  which  appear  liquor 
advertisements  are  liarred  from  sale  in 
.Mis.sissippi  in  a  decision  handed  down 
on  (Xtober  31,  by  the  State  Supreme 
(.’ourt  at  Jackson,  Mi.sa. 


GROWTH 

CitnUliw  Report  to  Pool  Office  .'rpertmn 

Avcragi*  net  paid  Hail.v  and 
cirnilation  for  alx  iiKiiitlis 

Sapt.  30,  lOK!  .  J,, 

Avi-raKe  not  paid  l)all.v  and  i„y 

Ciri'iilattoii  fur  aix  iiinntliK  i.Jl 

Sept.  30,  1015  .  .  .  .Ills  274 

Gain  oTor  1915 . 

Heconl  of  .4iIverti.';iiK. 

It*  l.iiiaa 

Twelve  inontha  endisl  Get.  31.  r.il  M  I  .:;ii2  TTi 
Twelve  months  endenl  Oct.  31,  101  ..  0,2(M)’i)j(; 

Gain  (all  olijeetinnable  iin.l - 1__ 

miKleading  advertisements  ■ 

.  -’.101.857 

®||p  Npm  tfnrk  aiiiira 

“'All ikt  Htm  tlMt’t  Hi  to  print’’ 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia’s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Representatives 
IXIUIS  OILMAN 

World  Culldlnp;.  NKW  YORK 

C.  GRORGE  KROONES, 
Marquette  Riillding,  (3IICAG0 


The. 

PinSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


Artistry  in  the  creation  ot 

A  newspaper  must  come  only  with  tlie 
rl|iened  experience  ot  years.  85  years  of 
ni‘Ws|iaperdom  has  enabled  The  Errs.*  Press 
to  Indelibly  associate  Itself  with  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  Detroit,  The  Fifth  City. 

®f)e  Betroit  jfree 

"iHchigan’i  Greatett  Neiutpaper.” 

VERREE  a  I  Foralga  S  ’’ck 

CONKLIN  J  Ra^rMuUtiTM  i  Dehoit 

The  laigeit  ttco  eent  morning  circulation  la 
America. 


putaburg  iiatiatrii 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiaher 
‘The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cea- 
•ors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Portign  Advertising  Rsprssentativss 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
ato  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICA(K) 
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Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  foi 
Supplies. 


NE'V  INCORPORATIONS 

Nkw  "  i-soN,  Okla.  —  Wilson  News 
l*ublishin;  t’ompany.  Capital  stock. 
$5,000.  Di  cctors;  G.  W.  Power,  J.  W. 
Harris  O  Paine,  all  of  New  Wilson. 

Mi’SKociK,  Okla.— The  Star  Printery. 
of  Muskogee.  Capital,  *12.000.  Incor¬ 
porators:  rf.  B.  Hudson,  Clyde  B.  .\s- 
kew,  and  Will  L.  Askew,  all  of  .Musko¬ 
gee. 

New  York — Mercantile  Paper  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co. ;  paper  products:  capital  stock, 
$5,000.  nircctors:  B.  Goldman.  L.  and 
E.  M.  (leiker.  Bronx. 

Nkw  York — The  University  Uietary, 
Inc.  Putdishers  and  printers.  Capital 
stock.  $2.'.,()00.  Incorporators:  B.  Weiss. 

R  Salter  and  A.  Hyman,  all  New  York. 

AKRO.N.  O. — Times  Pub'.itrhinpr  Co.  of 
Akrcn.  Capital  stock,  $1,000,000.  Di¬ 
rectors:  11.  E.  Andrews,  M.  M.  Rlglc, 
C  (5.  \\  i.se.  R.  I.  Moore,  and  C.  B. 
.Motr,  all  of  Akron. 

Watkri.oo,  la. — Harry  B.  Clark  Com- 
I>aiy,  publishers  Corn  Belt  Parmer, 
caii.al  stock,  $75,000.  H.  B  (lark 
|i;Cj:dtnt:  Paul  B.  Talbot  .'-ecretary. 

\Vai;i;e.n.  O. — Warren  Printi.ig  Co:ti- 
lany.  Capital  stock,  *20,000..  Director.s: 
Earl  .V.  White,  Fred  H.  Wolf,  Ed.  W. 
Paden  Arthur  H.  Jenkins,  an.l  Aaro  t 
S.  Frt.:ik. 

New  York — O'Connor- Wingate,  Inc., 
capital  stock,  $50  000;  general  adver¬ 
tising  busine.ss;  directors:  John  M 
O'Connor,  J.  Elwood  Wingate,  and  H. 
Eliot  Reid,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Atlantic  Paper  and  Pulp 
CorpDia'.ion;  capital  stock,  $2iO,OJu; 
gc..tial  paper  and  pulp  business;  di¬ 
rectors:  i.alph  N.  Sheffey  aiij  i.a.’.J  i. 
\Ycll.s,  of  New  Yor'K  city  iitJ  ii.  ». 
Nicholas,  of  West  Point,  Va 

New  Y’ork  —  Amcri  an-Standard 
Klectrotpye  Company,  Inc.,  capital 
stock,  *1,000;  general  e’ec  trotyping.  Job 
and  book  printing:  directors:  Maurice 
Kaufman,  Charles  Rothau.s,  and  Thom¬ 
as  M.  l.ipps,  all  of  Brooklyn 

New  York — Chatterton  an.l  Marvin, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $2,000;  general 
printers  and  publishers:  directors;  E. 
n  K’liiwlton,  E.  M.  Beyhl,  an  1  Williain 
E.  .Marvin,  all  cf  New  Y'ork  city. 

l''i.EiscH  MANNS,  N.  Y'. — Shenun-Hai- 
lis  Company,  Inc.;  capital  .stock,  $10,- 
000;  general  printing  business;  direc¬ 
tors;  Bernard  Seidman,  Eavid  Barnett, 
and  .Minnie  Rothenberg,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

New'  York  —  Y’oung'n  Hotel  Booklet 
System,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $25,000; 
print  and  distribute  in  hotels  a  booklet 
regarding  New  York;  general  advertis¬ 
ing  business;  director.s:  William  E. 
toung.  Edward  Woodward,  and  Walter 
G.  Ciooldy,  all  of  New  York  city. 

BfFFAix),  N.  Y. — Buffalo  Picture  Play¬ 
house  Directory  Company,  of  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  Inc.;  capital  stock.  *5,000;  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  business  and  operation 
of  motion-picture  theatres;  directors: 
Victoi  F.  Vieregg,  Ira  M.  Mosher,  and 
Perry  R.  Cant,  all  of  Buffalo. 

New  York — Rrotyn  Bros.  IJnotypos. 
Ine.;  capital  .stock.  *10.000;  general 
linotype  slug  manufacturing  business; 
directors:  Edward  Cole,  William  R. 
Brown,  and  William  1’.  Brown,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — Radom  and  Nel- 
dorff,  Inc.;  capital  stock.  $8,010;  print¬ 
ers,  publishers,  color  work,  autograph, 
and  plate  engraving. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 
Ei  reka,  Cal. — F.  Georgeson  has  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  Humboldt  Stand¬ 
ard,  succeeding  YV.  N.  Speegle,  and  will 
act  p.s  editor  and  direct  the  paper's  pol¬ 
icy’.  F.  W.  Worcester,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard  during  the  past 
year,  becomes  general  manager. 

Roff,  Okla. — J.  W.  Clark,  recently  of 
Dallatj,  Tex.,  ha.s  purchased  the  Roff 
(Okla.)  Eagle,  succeeding  John  Duran 
as  editor  and  manager. 

Croftcn.  Neh— j.  Dister,  lately  of 

5\amego,  Kan.,  hat:  bought  the  Crofton 
Journa'  from  R.  B.  Cooley. 

tInicKAsnA,  Okla.— Bryce  P.  Smith,  for 
many  years  part  owner  and  manager 
of  the  Daily  Express,  has  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  to  his  partner,  George  H.  Evans, 
and  har  retired.  Mr.  Evans,  who  was 
in  x  har.ii''  i  f  the  editorial  work,  now  b.:- 
conie.s  ire  publisher  and  bu.siness  man 
uger.  William  T.  I.,ampe,  formerly  with 
the  .Associated  Pres.s,  becomes  manag- 
;-ig  editor. 

St.  Ci-aii’.svii,i.e,  O. — The  Chronicle,  a 
.veekly  Republican  paper,  founded  in 
1803,  has  been  sold  to  the  law  firm  of 
iV'arrc  n  W.  Cowen  and  Walton  J.  Walk¬ 
er.  C.  C.  .Miller  will  Ite  editor. 

New  York  City  —  The  Coney  Island 
Piinting  Company  has  purchased  the 
■'F.icy  Island  Press,  formerly  owned  by 
■  chn  S.  Kayes,  Jr. 


CARLSTROM  REACHES  NEW  YORK 

Aviator  in  N.  Y.  Times  Biplane  Breaks 
Cross-Country  Reeord. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  r.  postal  card  from  Victor  F. 
Dawson,  proprietor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  New.s.  via  the  New  York  Times 
air  line.  The  card  was  part  of  the  bag 
of  mail  that  was  carried  by  Victor  Carl- 
strom  in  the  Times  biplane  llight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  It  is  postmarked 
Chicago  6  .A.  M.,  November  2,  and  was 
delivered  in  the  ottico  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  at  10:15  A.  M.  Novemlier  3. 

Carlstrom  left  Chicago  at  6:09  .A.  M  . 
Western  time,  Thursday,  November  2. 
He  stopped  at  Erie,  Pa.,  three  hours 
and  seven  minutes  and  arrived  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  at  4:24  P.  M.,  Thurs¬ 
day.  He  left  at  6:35  A.  M.  Friday,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Governors  Island,  New  York 
city,  at  8:56  .-V.  M.  Dcc^ucting  the  time 
lo.st  in  stops,  and  the  difference  in  time 
between  New  Y'ork  and  ('hicago.  the 
actual  flying  time  for  the  967  miles  be¬ 
tween  the  two  points  was  eight  hours 
thirty-seven  minutes. 

But  for  an  unfortunate  leak  in  the 
ga.solene  tank  which  developed  just  lie- 
fore  reaching  Erie,  Carlstrom  would 
have  undoubtedly  made  the  non-stop 
record  for  which  he  was  trying.  .Vs  it 
was  he  broke  the  .Vmerican  record  for 
di.stance  cross  country  flying  without  a 
stoi>— which  was  416  miles — hi.s  record 
to  Eric  being  542  miles. 


Ohio  Piihlishers  to  Meet 

The  publishers  of  the  daily  newspn- 
.pers  comprising  the  Ohio  Select  IJst 
will  hold  an  important  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Novemlier  21,  at  Cleveland.  Sev¬ 
eral  prominent  advertising  men  of  that 
city  will  address  the  meeting.  W.  O. 
liittiek,  of  the  Zanesville  Times-Record- 
er,  i.s  pre.sidcnt  of  the  Dl.st,  and  C.  H. 
Speneer,  of  the  Newark  Advocate,  is 
the  secretary. 


\  lv€rti99ment$  under  thi$  classiftcation,  ten 
ante  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
icotds  to  the  line.  For  those  uneatploped, 
not.  to  exceed  00  %cords,  /a*o  FitEK. 

ADVKUTISlNtf  MAN’,  youuj!  in  .voars.  hut  old 
tu  oxiHTienco — and  inarritMl,  jrood  character. 
kguikI  stibor,  hoiicKt  and  a  $*<.iisciontioUs 

workor.  Kiiowh  huw  to  handle  advertisers  from 
aetuAl  sellinjf  and  soliciting  exjierieiiee.  ^  Klglit 
years  adv.  exiK*rieu<v  mostly  on  daily,  rnll  of 
energy.  r»‘SDureeful  and  can  pnslnee.  Would  like 
to  **<»niieet  with  imMllnin-si*ed  dally  agency  who 
wants  a  man  who  will  grow  with  the  business. 
Address  N  IIKm;.  «are  F.<Ut  r  and  Publisher. 

ADVKUTISINf;  SOLK'ITOU.  exporlenced.  one 
thorfinghly  eapahh*  of  pn  inoting  business  on  any 
IHihlieatioii,  desires  |M>siti  n  on  good  iluily.  No 
particular  lo<*atlon.  thusl  n*ferences.  Address 
X  ino.’l,  eare  Kdlt^r  and  Unhlisher.  _ _ 

AT>VKUTISING  MANA<;KU.  2.'.  years  old,  4 
years*  exiierlence  on  go<Ml  live  dally,  handling 
both  local  and  foreign  ailvertlslng.  At  present 
tniployeil  as  advertising  manager,  but  desires  a 
change.  Prefer  city  about  .'lOdKHi  population. 
Aiblress  M.  ;i0b4,  care  Klitor  and  Publisher. 

El’^>INKSS  MANAliEU,  at  present  In  charge 
of  leading  paper  In  city  of  25.000 — 24  years 
old — wants  to  get  into  larger  Held.  All  around 
experience  of  Hve  years — young,  ambitions,  and 
capable.  Address  M.  3USS,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 

ItUSINESii  MANAGER— Man  of  ability,  15 
years’  experience  in  every  part  of  newspaiier  busi¬ 
ness,  now  eniployeil,  but  seeks  larger  oppurtiini- 
ity  far  employment  of  ability,  in  city  from  40,- 
000  to  100,000,  where  he  can  take  full  charge 
and  responsibility  Would  consider  Job  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  first-class  uewspaiier.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.,  3001,  care  Editor  and  Publisher.  _  _ 

CIUCI'UVTION  SALES  .MANAGER— The  get¬ 
ting  of  new  subscribers  for  your  uewspaiter, 
whether  daily  or  Sunday,  morning  or  evening, 
is  up  to  your  circulation  manager,  but  your 
circulation  can  be  peniiaueiitly  built  up  only 
through  your  editorial  departiiunt.  Your  Cir- 
eulattou  Sales  Manager  sliould  be  a  past  master 
in  introiiuctory  methods,  with  ability  to  con¬ 
serve  the  business  of  new  subscribers  impn^sed 
with  the  activities  of  that  department.  1  claim 
for  myself  that  disiiuctiou,  uuJ  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  IL  M.  who  is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  his  circulation  department.  Over 
Uu  years*  experience  on  one  of  jlie  greatest 
newspajiers  in  the  country.  Able,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  to  reconstruct  from  the  ground  up.  Have 
uo  bad  habits,  best  of  references.  Prefer  straight 
salary,  but  will  work  on  salary  and  commission. 
Address  M.  3USP,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

<  IRCrLATION  MANAGER  of  1.5  years'  ex 
IHTieiice,  is  open  for  inisition  to  take’eliirge  in 
siiiall  eity  daily,  at  lilsTty  on  account  of  suikt- 
>lsieii  of  publicatl;  n.  Will  go  anywhere.  .\d- 
dre.ss  Live  Wire,  care  Edit*  r  and  Puldisl.er. 

ClUCrLATIOX  MANAGER  with  over  12  years’ 
suecessful  experience  on  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  daily  and  Sunday  advertising  inetlluiiis 
wjulil  like  to  cinnecl  in  city  of  250,000  or  more 
as  business  m.iiiJger.  Can  both  make  and  save 
for  some  publisher  whose  business  offlee  has  got 
into  a  rut.  and  reijulros  reorganization.  Marrie*l, 
no  bad  habits,  can  furnish  A-1  references,  i^at- 
lsfl<Nl  with  nuslerate  salary  until  ability  has 
been  denmnstrate*!.  .\ddress  M.,  3090,  care 
Editor  and  I’ublisher. 


K:»1  IGUIAIa  AM)  NEWS  WHITER— Young 
man  with  wUle  eX(M‘rieiK‘e  as  news  and  editorial 
Mii  4T  4!e»lrtt*  new  pukI.  Has  s -rved  on  edi- 
t  riiil  <tafT  of  Metropolitan  pais'r  nn<l  as  e*Utor 
.f  dni  y  In  city  of  100. OOi).  Well  Inforimd  on 
Past  eiiiployers  as  references,  Ad- 
d  e-s  in.x  \I.  .'lOSfi.  care  E4lilor  a:id  Publisher. 

KOriMIUIAL  SERVICE— Timely,  sane,  vig¬ 
orous.  .\ddress  M..  30it3,  care  Eilitor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ^ 

KDITt^K — ?»pwsimper  man  with  energy  and 
ability,  oxiH»rieoced  In  all  dopartments,  w.ants 
I»osltlon  as  editor  or  managing  txlitor  of  after¬ 
noon  pa|H*r  In  town  of  from  50,000  to  100. (tOO. 
South  prefernsl.  All  references,  and  can  show 
work.  Don't  answer  unless  you  are  prepansl  to 
offer  a  gotnl  man  a  good  proposition.  .\d4lress 
M.,  3095.  eare  Editor  and  Publislier. 

NKW.'^PAI’KR  M.VN.  expefleiic -d.  seeks  (Kisltinii 
as  editorial  assistant  or  sindhtr  place  4.f  trust. 
Has  btsui  edittir  of  i:u|sirlant  daily  in  iiiteri<  r  of 
New  York  State.  Capable  (tutorial  ami  news 
writer.  Can  fnruisli  very  |»est  <»f  journalisti** 
refereiiees.  Mfsierate  salary,  .\ddress  N  .'110.5. 
care  Editor  and  I’lildislier. 


HELP  WANTED  _ 

Mvertiicmenti  under  this  clasttflcation,  fifteen 
rente  per  line,  eueh  tneertlon.  Count  tis 
wiirdf  to  the  line. 


SUI  SUUIIMION  SOLIUITOH  for  Traile  Jour¬ 
nal.  litH'ral  l■<lnlnlissl<ln.  State  all  in  tlrat  let¬ 
ter.  .\<l(lress  M.  30'.Mi.  can'  F^li^tr  anti  l*ub- 
IlsluT. 


"Marau”  I leiirv  Visits  New  York 
Col.  Henry  Watterson,  of  the  I.ouis- 
ville  Courier-Journal,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Watterson,  has  Iteen  in  New 
York  dtiriUK  the  past  week.  He 
has  iH'on  eombininp  business  with  plea¬ 
sure  during  the  visit.  Keepiuj;  .strictly 
to  his  rule  not  to  pive  out  interviews  on 
the  politic.al  (iiiesfions  of  the  day  ho  has 
stendfa.stly  refused  to  talk  for  ptihli- 
eation.  Newspai>er  men  of  New  Y'ork 
have  however,  had  many  hours  of  de- 
liphtfut  eonver.sation  of  a  i>ersonal  lui- 
ture  with  the  well  known  journiilist  at 
the  I’rinee  Georpe  Hotel,  his  head- 
tiuarters. 


;>1(X),000  uasil  available  for  in- 
vestineiit  in  an  attractive  news¬ 
paper.  Xew  York  State  loca¬ 
tion  preferred.  Property  need 
not  now  be  making  money. 
Proposition  O.  M. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Pro$>erties 

225  Fifth  Ay’c.,  Xcyv'  York 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
WEEKLY 

earning  net  about  $.1,000.  Good 
field  and  opportunity.  Plant  in¬ 
cludes  a  Xo.  5  linotype.  Price 
$8,500,  onc-lialt  in  cash. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  xMcCARTHY, 

.Veir..po|«  r  eitiil  3ln(i<iziue  Proiiertie.i 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


In  the  center  of  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world  I  am  offering  a  desirable, 
growing  new  spaper  property ;  city  of 
15,000  and  only  one  competitor  in 
radius  of  25  miles.  Property  valued 
at  $35,(X)0,  reasonable  t.Tms  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Proposition  926x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

.\eir.«pa;>er  Vroperties 
I.I'I'CIIFIELO,  Il.l,. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Four  years  in  responsible  positions 
with  two  metropolitan  dailies.  Har¬ 
vard  graduate  with  nine  years’  news¬ 
paper  e.xpericnce.  as  reporter,  copy- 
reader,  sports  editor,  city  editor,  news 
editor  and  in  cliarge  of  make-up. 
“Y'ery  bright,  of  good  appearance,  a 
most  dcpcndalile  man.”  Ready  at  $.k) 
a  week.  .\sk  aliout  Xo.  4l)34. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

ThYd  Nstiossl  Back  Bldg.  SPRINGFIEL D,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 


.tdrcrtieeniente  under  thi*  elneeification.  fifteen 

renin  fir  line,  taeh  insertion.  UuHnt  sis 

Herds  to  the  line. 

I.INOTYl'K— M.sUI  X«.  1,  Serial  No.  I'UD: 
1  tii.D:aiii)e.  moM,  liners,  ejector  blailes,  .assort¬ 
ment  two-letter  m.atrlees.  Mnr.h>cb-Kerr  Co . 
Uiltsburgb,  l*a. 

l.IXOl'YUK— M.Hlel  Xo.  3.  Serial  No.  lOKV.i. 
nniKHrine.  as-aortment  of  niatriees.  Fort  Wayne 
rrlnting  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Iiul. 

LINOTYPE- Mo<lel  .No.  5.  Serial  .No  U-M:!. 
niairaiines.  anJ  motor.  Cantwell  Printing  Co.. 
Ma.llson,  YVi... 

LINt)TYPE---Mo»lel  Xo.  Serial  No.  10412. 
magazine,  niatrl<a>s.  etc.  Om.  P.  Curran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  ,st,  I.ouls,  Mo. 

LI.NtvrVPK-  Mtulel  No.  1,  Serial  No.  SOU*, 
an.l  ,M*slel  No.  1.  Serial  N**.  S*H1,  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners.  ejeeb*r  bla.b's,  font  of  matric's 
(for  each  maebine).  Tribune  I’rintlng  Co., 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 

LINOTYPK  —  Moilel  No.  4,  S.*rial  No.  1  UlSO. 
magazine,  matrix's,  spaet'bamls,  liners.  ami 
blU'k's.  Winston  Printing  Co  ,  Winston  Salem 
N.  C. 

H.4VK  SM.VM,  C.VSTINO  BOX  an.l  melting 
isit.  suitable  for  w.H'kly  or  small  .lallv  leaiier. 
w'.ieb  can  ship  with  little  ilel.ay.  Bra'ml  m'w, 
Miiki's  plate  uniform  in  thickn.'ss.  rcjulrlng  no 
t.wlliig,  Om-ratlon  *yist  one  cent  ix'r  hour.  Will 
unke  'ix  itllTeri'iit  plates  In  twelve  minutes.  Cas- 
ter  lii-'mlliig  es-toon.  eoniic.  ami  nt'wa  f.uiture 
plolure  -erTlre,  ft. 7.%  (ht  we*'k.  Carries  with  It 
to  bi-giii  Immcllalely  20  Inches  ivr  wc'k.  for 
.'eir  at  h'ast.  national  ailvertislng  for  which  mi- 
v.  rllsers  never  have  uso.1  weekly  or  small  .lailies 
Is'f  ire.  Weighs  alxuit  6.1  (vumls  hox.!.!  Will 
«hl|>  on  approval  .vonr  only  risk  iM-lng  fri'ight  or 
exiiress  ehargies.  P.  K..  P,  l>.  Ik'Z  *i3.  New 
York. 
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NOTED  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT  DEAD 

Elting  Alexander  Fowler,  of  the  New 
York  Sun's  National  Capital  Bureau 
Sucrumbs  to  Kidney  Trouble  —  Made 
Wide  Reputation  and  Was  Known 
Throughout  the  Country. 

“Archie"  (Elting  Alexander)  Fowler, 
head  of  the  New  York  Sun  Washington 
Bureau,  died  Tuesday  in  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital,  liochester,  N.  Y.,  as  a  result 
of  heart  and  kidney  affections. 

Archie  Fowler  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
l)est  known  men  in  the  newspaper  game, 
(rradvatfd  from  Princeton  in  1902,  he 
came  direct  to  the  Sun  and  entered  upon 
his  life  work.  For  some  time  no  special 
mention  was  heard  of  him  until  the  cel- 
elmated  Arm.strong  insurance  investiga¬ 
tion;  then  he  was  “made.”  His  reports 
f  f  that  Investigation  attracted  attention 
to  his  work,  and  from  then  on  his  rise 
was  rapid.  He  later  toured  the  country 
with  William  Howard  Taft  in  1908,  and 
in  1910  he  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
take  charge  of  the  Sun’s  bureau  there. 
His  most  notable  “scoop”  in  Washing¬ 
ton  was  when,  oh  March  3,  1913,  he  ob- 
t,'’ined  the  names  of  President  Wilson’s 
<'ai)inet-to-be,  ’phoned  them  in  to  New 
York,  and  enabled  his  paper  to  publish 
'hem  before  the  President  had  announced 
them. 

PRAISED  BY  HIS  PAPER. 

T'm  Srn  on  Wednesday  .said  of  him: 
“Presidents  of  the  United  States — VV'il- 
son,  Boosevelt,  and  Taft — foreign  Arn- 
l-a-s.'-adors,  and  other  members  of  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  Cabinet  officers.  Senators, 
Bepref-entatives,  bankers  of  internation¬ 
al  reputation  here  and  in  Wa.shington, 
newsiiaper  men  from  all  over  the  United 
State.s,  noted  lawyers,  leaders  in  national 
politics — they  all  knew  Archie  Fowler 
.and  liked  him  and  trusted  him  implicit¬ 
ly.  With  no  disparagement  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  his  journalistic  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  national  capital,  it  may  be 
truthfully  .said  that  Mr.  Fowler,  partly 
because  of  his  untiring  energy  and 
largely,  too,  because  of  the  faith  in  and 
real  affection  for  Archie  Fowler  which 
Washington’s  highest  officials  entertain¬ 
ed,  oldained  more  exclusive  news  ‘beats’ 
than  any  Washington  staff  corre.spon- 
dent  of  his  time.” 

Speaking  editorially  the  Sun  said; 
"Kiting  Alexander  Fowler,  who  died 
yesterday,  had  been  with  the  Sun  for 
eighteen  years,  the  first  four  of  these  in 
his  Princeton  days.  The  Sun’s  public 
knew  his  work,  admirably  done,  first  as 
an  intere.sting  correspondent  of  college 
events  and  later  as  a  reporter  of  the  in¬ 
surance  investigation  and  of  State  and 
national  politics.  Public  men,  from  the 
Pre.sident  down,  knew  him  as  a  man  to 
be  told  and  trusted.  His  fellow  crafts¬ 
men,  whether  in  Park  Uow  or  Wa.shing¬ 
ton,  where  for  the  last  six  years  he  was 
the  head  of  the  Sun’s  bureau,  knew  and 
loved  ‘.\rchie’  Fowler  for  his  honor,  his 
generosity,  and  his  gentleness.  He  was 
a  fine  reporter,  a  fine  citizen,  and  a  finer 
friend.” 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat'Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

TcH'PMc  pro*  priott  from  trpe  •  4.  6.  6  or  )0 
7  column  paper  at  5000  per  hmr. 
Twehw'Pace  prem  printi  4.  6,  8.  10  or  12 
page  7  column  papen  at  4500  per  hour. 

StnJ  for  further  it\formatiort 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 


AMERICAN’S  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


Subscriptions  Coming  in  to  Gladden 
Kiddies’  Hearts  at  Yuletide. 

The  New  York  American  has  started 
its  usual  Christmas  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  children  of  the  city.  Let¬ 
ters  to  Santa  Claus  are  coming  in,  and 
a  number  of  them  are  being  printed 
from  day  to  day,  to  stimulate  interest  In 
the  camptilgn.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
started  the  fund  with  a  subscription  of 
$2,500,  Sir  Thomas  Llpton  gave  $500, 
and  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  jr.,  $250.  Nearly 
$5,000  was  raised  the  first  few  days,  with 
subscriptions  coming  in  more  rapidly 
than  usual.  Last  year  the  American 
gave  to  the  poor  children  of  Manhattan 
11,000  dinner  baskets,  15,000  dolls,  11,000 
roller  skates,  and  thousands  of  other 
Christmas  presents  that  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  kiddies.  Every  penny 
given  to  the  fund  Is  used  directly  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 


Bankers  Advise  Advertising 

“Fersistent  and  judicious  newspaper 
advertising”  as  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  the  success  of  banking  and 
trust  companies  was  recommended  last 
Friday  night  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  succe.ss  by  Fred  W.  Ellsworth,  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Cashiers’  and  Secretaries’  Association, 
at  the  Hamilton  Club,  Brooklyn.  “With 
newspaper  advertising  supplementing 
strength,  character,  and  personal  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  said,  “a  bank  could  not  fail 
to  win  success.  The  very  best  results 
are  secured  from  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Money  spent  judiciously  is 
bound  to  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and 
steady,  persistent  advertising  will  not 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.” 


Good  Talks  in  Baltimore 

The  members  of  the  Baltimore  Ad 
Club  listened  to  two  very  instructive  ad¬ 
dresses  at  their  regular  meeting  last 
Wednesday.  State  Attorney  William  F. 
Broening  told  of  “just  what  the -Mary¬ 
land  laws’  attitude  is  toward  fake  and 
misleading  advertising,”  and  E.  C. 
Palmer,  vice-president  of  the  Salama 
Oil  &  Gas  Company,  told  the  members 
“What  I  woujd  do  if  I  were  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man.”  Alfred  I.  Hart  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  governors  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  John  E.  Boisseau. 


Utility  of  Linotype  Borders 
Advance  proofs  of  borders  for  the 
Linotype  Bulletin,  by  Harvey  Hopkins 
Dunn,  show  an  attractive  design  illus¬ 
trating  the  utility  and  practicability  for 
the  borders  cast  on  this  machine.  The 
border  in  the  advance  proof  is  printed 
in  two  colors,  red  and  black,  an  effective 
combination,  illustrating  the  use  to 
w'hlch  they  may  be  put  in  the  different 
cla.sses  of  work.  The  specimens  indicate 
what  may  be  done  by  any  printer  or 
typographic  artist  who  will  give  a  few 
moments’  thought  to  the  linotype. 


Wolffram  Left  Half-Million 
Charles  Bethold  Wolffram,  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  German  Herold,  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $505,870.  He  gave  a 
life  interest  in  $30,000  to  his  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  Herbert  Wolffram,  and  left  $438,- 
118  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Amalie  Wolffram. 
He  had  in  the  bank  $150,708  and  stocks 
and  bonds  worth  $184,741.  The  report 
of  the  appraiser  shows  that  decedent 
owned  440  shares  of  stock  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Herold,  worth  $38,816.  Mr.  Wolf¬ 
fram  owned  property  in  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands  valued  at  $15,000. 


Noted  Preacher-Advertiser  Dead 

“Pastor”  Russell,  perhaps  the  best- 
known  gospel  preacher  In  this  country, 
died  suddenly  Tuesday  last  aboard  a 
train  en  route  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York.  His  great  fame  as  a  preacher 
was  due  in  no  small  extent  to  his  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  newspapers  as  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums,  paying  full  advertising 
rates  to  have  sermons  of  his  published 
in  full.  He  was  a  wealthy  business  man 
when  he  took  up  his  final  life  work. 
Although  never  ordained  as  a  clergyman, 
he  preached  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  He  organized  the 
Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society, 
the  People’s  Pulpit  Association,  and  the 
International  Bible  Students’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  in 
New  York  city.  The  organizations  also 
own  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
madge. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

And  rest  at  last  where  souls  untodied 
dwell. 

In  ever-flowing  meads  of  Asphodel. — 

[  Pope. 

Horace  W.  Shepard,  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
at  Altus  (Okla.)(  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and 
PaVagould,  Ark.,  died  in  Roswell,  N.  M., 
on  October  25.  The  body  was  shipped  to 
Warrensburg,  Mo.,  for  burial. 

J.  Walter  Roth,  well  known  in  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  circles,  wa.s  killed  on 
October  29  In  an  automobile  accident. 
Mr.  Roth  was  to  have  opened  offices  In 
Chicago  the  following  day,  establishing 
his  own  advertising  agency. 

Henry  Provance  Snyder,  publisher  of 
the  Connellsville  (Pa.),  Courier  and 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a  sta¬ 
tistician  of  the  coke  Industry,  is  dead 
at  Connellsville  after  a,n  illness  extend¬ 
ing  through  several  years.  He  was  fifty 
years  old. 

Mrs.  Emily  Louise  Luby,  wife  of 
James  Luby,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  died  on  October  30  at  the 
German  Hospital  in  New  York,  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation  six  days  previous.  Mrs. 
Luby  was  a  native  New  Yorker,  the 
daughter  of  the  lajte  Jacob  Huber. 

Root  Sutherland,  formerly  on  the 
New  York  Tribune  staff,  died  Friday, 
October  27,  at  Ids  home  in  White  Plains, 
He  was  a  son  of  Erastus  Sutherland, 
who  established  the  Eastern  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  ^estchester  County  Re¬ 
porter.  A  widow,  four  children,  and 
three  brothers  survive. 

Thomas  J.  Carroll,  for  six  years  pres¬ 
ident  of  Stereotypers  Union  No.  1,  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  of  New  York,  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  In  The 
Bronx,  died  last  Saturday  evening  at  his 
home,  787  Prospect  Avenue,  Bronx.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  nine  chil¬ 
dren. 

Jesse  Dayton  Crary,  founder,  publish¬ 
er,  and  managing  director  of  the  New 
York  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn,  Wednesday,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year.  A  wife  and  two  sons 
survive. 

Henry  Stringer,  of  the  stereotyping 
department  of  the  New  York  Times, 
died  Monday  at  hi.s  home  in  Brooklyn. 
He  has  been  an  employee  of  the  Times 
since  1874.  A  wife  and  eight  children 
survive. 

Raymond  H.  Camp,  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Minneapolis  Dally 
News,  was  instantly  killed  October  23 


when  an  auto  he  was  d’lving  over- 
turned.  His  wife 'survives. 

Frank  P.  MacGregor,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Times, 
died  at  Wilmington,  De  ware,  last 
week.  A  wife,  one  son  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

John  T.  Fitzgerald,  a  reporter  living 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  October  26  from 
heart  disease.  He  had  been  ill  for  four 
months. 

Peter  Boyarsky,  for  thirteen  years 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Chicago  (111.) 
ish  Daily  Courier,  is  dead  in  his  fifty, 
first  year.  He  is  survived  I>y  his  wife 
four  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

Captain  Carlton  Carroll  Gp.een,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Niagara  Palls 
Review,  has  been  killed  in  action  “some¬ 
where  in  France,”  according  to  reports 
received  at  Niagara. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Miss  Alice  Jordan  Conner.s,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  W.  J.  Conners,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  Sher¬ 
man  John  Sexton,  of  Chicago,  were  mar¬ 
ried  Wednesday  in  St.  John’s  ('athedral, 
Buffalo.  Bishop  Dennis  J.  Dougherty 
officiated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sexton  will  be 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  after  which  they  will  be  at  home 
in  Chicago. 

Miss  Gretchen  Bigelow,  of  Worce.ster, 
Mass.,  and  Paul  Jones  Thomson,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  Item  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  were  married  at  St. 
Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  in  Worcester, 
October  25,  by  Rev.  Langdon  C.  Stewart. 
They  will  make  their  home  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  after  a  wedding  trip. 

Mrs.  Jemima  C.  Gordon,  widow  of 
John  J.  Gordon,  a  former  Scranton  (Pa.) 
newspaper  man,  was  married,  October 
20,  to  Frank  Minton  Van  Atta,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  .®tna  Explosive 
Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Atta  arc  spend¬ 
ing  their  honeymoon  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  will  later  reside  in  New  York 
city. 

George  M.  I^iser,  news  editor  of  the 
Winchester  (Ky.)  Sun,  and  Miss  Anna 
Warren,  of  Stanford,  Ky.,  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  December  24,  1915,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  in  Winchester 
on  October  30.  The  license  was  secured 
in  Richmond,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  P.  D.  Bruce,  in  Stan¬ 
ford.  The  marriage  was  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  secret  until  Monday,  when  Mr. 
Ki.ser  brought  his  bride  to  Winchester. 

U.  A.  Kraemer,  of  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 
and  Miss  Sadie  Dempsey,  secretary  to 
C.  H.  Fentress,  business  manager,  were 
married  last  week.  They  were  given  a 
farewell  dinner  at  Hotel  Statler  Wi’dnes- 
day  by  their  as.sociate.s  in  the  office. 

Gervais  L.  Berrey,  news  editor  of  the 
Chico  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  was  married  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Miss  Gertude 
Lobdell,  on  October  29.  at  the  home  of 
her  parents.  Miss  Lobdell  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Commissioner  Charles  E.  liobdcll, 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berrey  will  make  a  tran.scon- 
tinental  honeymoon  trip  and  settle  down 
in  Chico. 

Mark  F.  Hall,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and 
Miss  EUizabeth  Christy  were  married 
at  the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sam¬ 
uel  Benedict  Christy,  in  Berkeley,  on 
October  24.  Fifty  guests  witnessed  the 
ceremony. 


Most  of  your  troubles  arise  from 
dressing  and  keeping  house  for  the  sake 
of  your  neighbors. 


Wise  Advertisers  KNOW  the  VALUE  and  the 
QUALITY  of  these  newspapers. 

They  KNOW  the  influence  these  Newspapers  exert  among 
their  readers 

They  KNOW  how  loyally  and  earnestly  each  Newspaper 
works  for  its  advertisers.. 

They  KNOW  that  every  Newspaper  gives  every  advertiser 
“a  square  deal.” 

They  KNOW  that  New  England  Newspapers  are  the 
BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUMS  that  can  be  used  to 
GET  New  England  trade  and  HOLD  it. 

3c  ^  5- 

Advertisers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  BIG  RESULTS 
which  these  New  England  Newspapers  bring  National  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Merchants,  ask:  “Why  do  these  New  England 
Newspapers  so  LEAD  in  results?” 

Naturally  they  can  not  accept  facts  without  reasons. 

That’  s  common  sagacity. 

It’s  commendable  business  acumen  which  every  man  should 
exhibit  always. 

!k  !k  S: 

The  answer  is  this: 

New  England  people  are  ABLE  to  buy  what  the  adver¬ 
tisers  sell. 

This  is  indicated  by  New  England’s  great  wealth,  which  is 
so  gigantic  that  it’s  almost  beyond  belief. 

IT  IS  OVER  $12,000,000,000. 

TWELVE  BILLION  DOLLARS! 

What  mind  can  grasp  it! 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

A  large  proportion  of  this  wealth  is  kep  )t  in  constant  circulation. 

Circulation  means  LIFE  and  ENTERPRISE  from  the 
dingy  work  shop  to  the  lustrous  counting  room. 

The  active  capital  invested  in  the  Manufacturing  Industries 
of  New  Engla'-d  is  enormous — $2,503,845,000. 

Everybody  in  New  England  gets  his  share,  consequently 
everybody  has  money  to  spend. 


WISE 

ADVERTISERS 
USE  THESE 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Net  paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation  lines 

lines 

Boston  American  (R) 

380,281 

.35 

.35 

(S) 

321,625 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Globe  (ME) 

242,457 

.30 

.30 

(S) 

296,523 

.30 

.30 

Boston  IleraW-Traveler 

(ME) 

196,794 

.28 

.25 

Boston  Journal  (M) 

58,021 

.10 

.125 

Boston  Post  (M) 

482,741 

.40 

.40 

(S) 

327,831 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Record  (E) 

35,123 

.12 

.12 

Boston  Transcript  (B) 

30,277 

.15 

.15 

Fall  River  Herald  (E) 

7,585 

.02 

.02 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

5,085 

.02 

.0157 

Lynn  Telegram  (E) 

7,527 

.02 

.02 

(S) 

t6.218 

.02 

.02 

1  Lowell  Courier- 

citizen  (ME) 

17,048 

.03 

.03 

1  New  Bedford  Standard  I 

&  Mercury  (ME) 

20,774 

.04 

.04 

Pittsfield  Ehigle  (E) 

12,422 

.0207 

.0157 

Salem  News  (E) 

18,732 

.05 

1  Springfield  Republican  1 

(M)  15,215  1 

34.632 

.09 

.08 

Springfield  News  I 

(E)  19.417  J 

Springfield  Republican 

(S) 

17,542 

.04 

Springfield  Union  I 

(MES) 

30,444 

.07 

.06 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

25,803 

.06 

.045 

Massachusetts  totals, 

2,576,445 

3.1507 

3.0314 

Population,  3,605,522. 

RHODE 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

ISLAND. 

22,385 

.05 

.0325 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

49,455 

.09 

.09 

Providence  Journal 

(M*S) 

25,759 

.07*08 

.07*08 

Providence  Tribune  (E) 

21,654 

.05 

.05 

Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  (E) 

11,542 

.0428 

.0285 

Rhode  Island  totals. 

130,795 

.3028 

.2710 

Population,  501,215. 

MAINE. 

Portland  Express  (E)  21,247 

.0535 

.0375 

PopulaUon,  702,787, 

VERMONT. 

Burlington  Free  Press 

(M) 

0,892 

.0228 

.0157 

Population,  361,205. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram  (ME) 

32,010 

.075 

.055 

Danbury  News  (E) 

6,099 

.0118 

.0118 

Hartford  Courant  (MS) 

18,976 

.06 

.035 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

25,691 

.06 

.05 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

4,897 

.025 

.0143 

New  Haven  Times- 

Leader  (E) 

tl5,295 

.04 

.03 

New  London  Day  (B) 

8,765 

.0285 

.0171 

New  London  Telegraph 

(M) 

3,750 

.0086 

.0071 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M) 

9,265 

.04 

.018 

Connecticut  totals. 

124,757 

.3489 

.2383 

Population,  1,114,756. 

New  England  totals, 

2,863,130 

3.8787 

3.5939 

tStatement  to  A.  B.  C. 

*Ratiog  Government  statement 

,  October  1, 

1016. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New 
England  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 


And  They  Say  That  the  Public  Does 


Not  Appreciate  Superior  Service 


COME  Mighty  Interesting  Figures  of  Great  Significance 
^  to  Space  Buyers  as  a  Basis  for  Estimating  Values  in 
Almost  Any  Other  City. 


January 

1916 

168,869 

1915 

1 78,054 

Gain 

February 

170,922 

170,779 

143 

March 

184,018 

175,014 

9,004 

April 

191,419 

188,300 

3,119 

May 

200,010 

198,284 

1,739 

June 

220,794 

187,894 

32,900 

July 

212,014 

182,625 

29,389 

August 

210,676 

182,737 

27,939 

September 

231,077 

184,532 

46,545 

October 

*230,791 

184,832 

46,099 

9,368 


"‘First  three  weeks  1916 

% 

On  May  22nd  the  New  York  Globe  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Special  War  Service, 
the  product  of  40  special  correspondents  sent  to  the  European 
capitals  and  with  the  great  armies  by  Victor  F.  Lawson. 

Since  that  day  the  circulation  of  the  Globe  has  grown 
to  new  high-water  marks  for  every  month  as  shown  above. 
This  wonderful  and  unprecedented  JV ar  Service  is  not  only 
producing  immediate  and  permanent  circulation  of  the  best 
kind,  but  adding  to  the  prestige  of  the  Globe  as  a  newspaper. 

The  Globe’s  steady  growth  from  100,000  in  1911  has  been  largely 
helped  by  its  association  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  other  important  evening  newspapers  compos¬ 
ing  the  Associated  Newspapers,  and  its  notable  Pure  Food  Campaign  under 
the  direction  of  Alfred  W.  McCann. 


Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Chicago  Special  Representatives  New  York 


Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tbe  Nation  Preaa,  Ine.,  20  Vesey  St..  N.  T. 


